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INTRODUCTION 


The influence of Dr. O. Latham Hatcher will persist in the lives of 
those whom she influenced by her devotion to the welfare of rural girls 
and boys, her keen understanding of their needs, and her skill in work- 
ing with individuals and with groups. In 1914, Dr. Hatcher founded 
the Bureau of Vocations for Women which later became the Southern 
Women’s Educational Alliance and then the Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth. Down through the years, Dr. Hatcher with her associates, 
explored, pioneered, and promoted improved guidance techniques, 
changing the emphasis in the program to mect new needs, but always 
freely adventuring with ideas directed toward the single goal—guiding 
children and young people of farm and rural areas toward the right 
individual preparation for full participation in the work of the world. 
It is therefore altogether fitting that the introduction to this volume, 
which describes a continuation of work begun by the late Dr. Hatcher, 
should begin with a brief account of her life and conclude with a state- 
ment of the philosophy underlying the Alliance program which was 
her lifework. 

Since personality stems from heredity and early home background, 
it is important that Dr. Hatcher was the daughter of a distinguished 
Baptist clergyman who served as pastor of one of the largest churches 
in Richmond, Virginia, from 1875 to 1901. After the Reverend Doctor 
Hatcher retired from the ministry, he devoted the rest of his life to 
furthering the education of boys in the South at this period when almost 
no free secondary education was available to rural boys. At the same 
time he was at heart a man of letters. His autobiography is one of the 
interesting books of his generation. He was a person of high intellectual 
attainment who supplied a stimulating environment for his gifted 
daughter. 

According to the prevailing standards of the time, girls were con- 
sidered to be well educated when they had graduated from a female 
academy. O. Latham Hatcher graduated from the Richmond Female 
Institute at fifteen years of age—the youngest graduate the Institute had 
ever had. Later, her high ability was recognized and her dream for ob- 
taining a college education was realized when she entered the junior 
class of Vassar College in 1887 and graduated in 1888, with a major in 
Elizabethan literature. After teaching at the Richmond Female Insti- 
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tute for a few years, she went to the University of Chicago where she 
completed her doctorate in the same literary field. Thus Dr. Hatcher 
began her chief educational work with a scholarly background worthy 
of her high ability. 

From 1903 to 1915 she taught at Bryn Mawr College where she at- 
tained the rank of Associate Professor of English and head of the De- 
partment of Comparative Literature. Through her teaching experience 
she became increasingly aware that intelligent young women of the 
South, reared under circumstances similar to her own, needed assistance 
in preparing for college and a vocation, and in finding the means for 
reaching goals in which their particular abilities could be fully used. 
She was concerned that these girls’ vocational prospects were so much 
influenced by the social position of their parents, and that they seemed 
to think there were no careers open to them except teaching, nursing, 
and secretarial work. This concern led to the founding in Richmond 
in 1914 of the Bureau of Vocations for Women, which later became 
the Southern Women's Educational Alliance, incorporated in 1918. 
Thus, probably not without inner conflict, Dr. Hatcher made the 
choice between pursuing her academic career and fulfilling her desire 
to help young girls achieve self-realization for social purposes. The path 
she chose was certainly the more difficult. 

In 1915 Dr. Hatcher resigned from her professorial position and went 
back to Virginia to undertake the guidance of young women. During 
this period she was appointed to the Board of Visitors of the University 
of Virginia and was instrumental in securing the admission of women 
students in institutions of the state to schools of medicine, pharmacy, 
and dentistry; and she helped in the founding of the Richmond School 
of Social Work and Public Health. Another important accomplishment 
of this period was the gathering and disseminating of information about 
occupations open to women for use of undergraduates in southern 
colleges. Dr. Hatcher's research and experience in this ficld resulted 
in the publication of Occupations for Women (1 27) which was 
widely used not only in this country but also abroad. 

Quite naturally the work in behalf of southern girls of college age 
highlighted the need for better elementary and secondary education. 
Many requests for help began to come from rural girls and rural insti- 
tutions. T'o quote from Dr. Hatcher's own story of the Alliance, Twenty- 
five Years of Work, 1914-1939: 

During the first ten ycars of Alliance service, many requests came from 

rural girls who were aspiring but bewildered and were asking eagerly how 

they could make the most of themselves at home or elsewhere. They 
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were bewilderingly isolated from the better educational and occupational 
opportunity, and often completely lacking in light and leading as to how 
to make the most of whatever special abilities they possessed. If, for 
example, a girl craved earning her living by art and had at least some 
facility in drawing, she had no one to advise as to whether this meant 
any measure of real talent, or whether, if it did, it was sufficient to make 
it safe for her to attempt to earn a living by that means. No art instruction 
was available in her vicinity; there was little or no money to cover the 
large variety of expenses to be incurred by going away to study; and even 
if funds were available, she had no one to tell her understandingly where 
to go. 

Those who were not succeeding at school, or who, for other reasons, were 
impatient with the meagre rural resources, were breaking away in large 
numbers, with far too little equipment of any sort to ensure their own 


well being or their later contribution to socicty as adults. . . . All needed 
to understand the hazards of unemployment, the high costs, the risks, 
and other important aspects of migration to cities. . . . So one might 


go on, citing the rural girl’s urgent need for guidance in the practical 
shaping of her life. 


It was not long before the initial interest of Dr. Hatcher in rural girls 
broadened to include rural boys as well. In 1928, on the invitation of 
the superintendent of schools of Craven County, North Carolina, the 
Southern Women’s Educational Alliance helped to develop a guidance 
program in the schools of that county. Recognizing the fundamental 
importance of this work with young people, Dr. Hatcher in 1938 wel- 
comed the major change in the organization reflected by its new title: 
The Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth. Its purpose, in Dr. Hatcher's 
own words, was “to help youth find itself.” 

In addition to working with rural boys and girls directly, Dr. Hatcher 
helped teachers and administrators to provide a better education for 
them. Much of her time was devoted to the inservice education of 
teachers and administrators through institutes, workshops, short courses, 
study groups, and personal conferences. The work in Craven County, 
North Carolina, and later in Breathitt and Harlan Counties, Kentucky, 
illustrates this phase of the Alliance work. 

To extend the influence of the Alliance still more widely, Dr. Hatcher, 
with her unique leadership ability, effectively contacted key people and 
participated in many professional organizations, thus helping them to 
see her vision and dream her practical dreams of more effective guidance 
for rural children and young people. In this way her personal influence 
was multiplied manyfold. 

Dr. Hatcher's influence was extended still more widely by her pub- 
lications. Among these were instruments for gaining understanding of 
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individual pupils. One is an autobiographical questionnaire—My Auto- 
biography—which Dr. Hatcher described as “a humanized pupil record 
form . . . designed to interest the child in telling his own story.” This 
form has been widely used, as has the supplementary “Home and Par- 
ent Record in which the teacher-counselor records a talk with one or 
both parents.” Also important were Dr. Hatcher’s bulletins describing 
tural guidance programs or reporting investigations. Among these are: 
Experimentation in Simple Guidance Programs for Rural Schools, Fifty 
Rural High School Girls, Handicaps of Eleméntary School Girls in 
Especially Underprivileged Rural Communities, Rural Girls in the City 
for Work, A Mountain School, and Guidance at Work in the Schools 
of Craven County, North Carolina. In three books Dr. Hatcher dealt 
with various areas of guidance: Occupations for Women (1927), Guid- 
ing Rural Boys and Girls (1930), and Child Development and Guid- 
ance in Rural Schools (1943). In addition to these major publications, 
Dr. Hatcher contributed many articles in the field of guidance and 
particularly in the 1940's drew attention to problems concerning rural 
young people leaving their homes for employment in the cities. 


In order to understand the program of the Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth, it is necessary to know the philosophy underlying its work. 


The Alliance has always been concerned with the unrealized potential- 
ities of rural children and 


: à young people. Seven assumptions seem to be 
basic to the Alliance program. 

1. Need for guidance services. The first assumption is that rural com- 
munities need more effective guidance services. This is self-evident in 
(a) the large percentage of rural children who leave school from the 
first grade on; (b) the relatively small percentage who attend high school 
and college or obtain scholarships; (c) the frequent social and voca- 
tional maladjustment among tural youth, resulting from the fact that 
neither those who remain on the land nor those who migrate to-citics 
act from deliberate choice—but because they can think of nothing else 
to do. The first concern of the Alliance has always been to help every 
individual, through his own efforts, to discover and develop his best 
potentialities. 

2. Resources for guidance in the local rural community. The second 
assumption is that rural communities have within themselves resources 
for more effective guidance. There are untapped human and material 
resources in every community. These the Alliance has helped the local 
people to discover, develop and use. Dr. Hatcher was quick to see poten- 
tial leadership in local persons who later participated in guidance work 
in their communities. Her method was to have many conferences with 
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these persons individually and in groups, and thus to help them develop 
their own best ideas. 

Natural resources, too, can be developed. For example, in the Breathitt 
County demonstration, teachers learned during one of the institutes to 
use local art materials—clay from a nearby stream for pottery, charcoal 
for sketching, natural pigments for painting. All the institutes which 
the Alliance has helped communities conduct have been concerned with 
assisting the people to develop skills and services needed to provide the 
necessary training for their voung pcople. It is practical objectives of 
this kind that make vocational guidance a living force in the community. 

3. Resources beyond the local community. The third assumption on 
which the Alliance has repeatedly acted is that the local community 
is unaware of aid available to them from state and federal sources. The 
institutes in which the Alliance has shared have demonstrated the use 
that should be made of psychologists and other specialists in guidance 
from nearby universities, hospitals, state departments of education and 
health, and many of the national public and private agencies. By serv- 
ing as consultants at the institutes, these specialists have also enriched 
their own background through these contacts with “grass-roots” guid- 
ance problems. 

4. Resources within the individual. The fourth basic assumption of 
the Alliance program is that the individual's own growth potentials 
should be recognized and utilized. He needs to be freed to develop in 
his own best way—freed from undue anxiety and fear, from unneces- 
sary environmental limitations, from an inadequate concept or image 
of himself. This belief that children and young people can take respon- 
sibility for their own guidance underlies many features of the Alliance 
work: the planning sessions, the small group discussions, the youth 
panels, the use of sociodrama and the dramatization of student-centered 
interviews, the child study groups, and the follow-up studies of desirable 
changes that individuals have made in themselves and their commu- 
nities. T'he influence of this point of view was seen in the work done by 
a gifted young art teacher in Breathitt County who encouraged children 
to respond to beauty in their own environment and to communicate 
their fecling to other persons through various primitive art materials. 
Another expression of this point of view has been the gradual devel- 
opment of the student council, in projects with which the Alliance has 
been associated, into an organization of pupils and faculty members 
working cooperatively. ‘These individuals had ability that only needed 
to be released and energy that only needed to be channeled in construc- 


tive ways. 
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5. Conditions conducive to guidance. The fifth assumption is that 
conditions that facilitate effective guidance must be fostered. Cumula- 
tive records, educational and vocational guidance interviews, and courses 
on vocations for teachers are so much waste motion unless the pupils 
counseled are able to obtain the experiences, the educational preparation, 
which are desirable and necessary. Morcover, if children drop out of 
school as early as the first grade, they are lost so far as school guidance 
is concerned. Accordingly, the Alliance has always been concerned with 
any conditions that block individual development and prevent the effec- 
tive guidance of children and youth. If no one is correcting bad physical 
conditions, providing adequate health services and instructional mate- 
rials, or teaching beginning reading so that children achieve a growing 
sense of competence, then the Alliance has helped the community to 
find ways and means to correct these conditions. 

6. Guidance on all age levels. The sixth assumption is that guidance 
begins before birth and extends to old age. From the earliest days, the 
Alliance has emphasized a community-wide guidance program. The 
Community Council in Breathitt County was concerned with the prob- 
lems of adults as well as with those of children and youth. The preschool 
clinic was given attention at some of the guidance institutes. In the 
early days, out-of-school youths made surveys of their own group, in 
which they studied recreational patterns as well as work experience and 
needs. Youth panels and discussion groups which brought in members 
of the community from every walk of life were important features of 
the guidance program. Follow-up studies gave valuable information 
about what happens to rural young people of varying interests, abilitics, 
and schooling—those who migrate to cities as well as those who remain 
in rural areas. 

7. Preparation of teachers and inservice education. The seventh as- 
sumption is that the teacher is a key person in the school guidance pro- 
gram. No one else except the parent has so many hours of contact with 
children in their most impressionable years. No one else has so many 
potential opportunities for guidance through the personal relation—so 
many chances to provide suitable experiences and guide children in 
learning from these experiences. 

Recognizing the crucial importance of the teacher in the guidance 
program, the Alliance has always tried to help teachers understand 
children and aid them in realizing their potentialities. The use of auto- 
biographies, introduced many years ago in the schools of Breathitt 
County, was a first step in this direction. The subsequent June training 
program—really a two-week workshop, though not called by that name 
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—was offered to help teachers improve the quality of their guidance. 
Dr. Hatcher endeavored to obtain for the county special guidance per- 
sonnel to work with and through teachers. Also, she was greatly con- 
cerned with the low salaries and unsatisfactory living conditions which 
discouraged the most gifted young teachers. 

The quality of teacher guidance, in turn, hinges on the administrator 
who has the guidance point of view and provides conditions that make 
effective guidance possible. Consequently, the Alliance has encouraged 
administrators and school trustees to see the importance of selecting 
teachers who are as well qualified as possible in personality and of work- 
ing democratically with them—providing opportunities for their growth 
in guidance methods, helping them to gain satisfaction through their 
work with individuals and informal groups, and providing regular time 
for these activities in the school program. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

Stimulating concerted community action of benefit to rural children 
and young people underlies the work of the Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth. Essential features of this work involve: (a) encouraging 
the local people to select a problem which they recognize as impor- 
tant; (b) assisting them to develop their ideas concerning solutions, 
using consultant and other available resources; (c) helping them to or- 
ganize for carrying the problem in all its aspects to the point of solution; 
and (d) being concerned with the personal development which takes 
place in the process of the community working together for a common 
goal or purposc. 

This procedure is illustrated in the account of the development of 
the program in the Green Sca High School District, Horry County, 
South Carolina, described in this book. For example: irregular attend- 
ance, over-age children at each grade level, and premature school-leaving 
were recognized by the community as problems. They decided that 
these conditions resulted from many causes, such as sickness, dissatis- 
faction with school, and use of child labor by parents at peak seasons. 
Each of these causes, in turn, uncovered other conditions needing cor- 
rection. Sickness was traced to insanitary conditions in home and school, 
inadequate food of the right kind, uncorrected physical defects. Remoy- 
ing these causes involved a broad community betterment program as 
well as education in all grades of elementary and high school. Pupil dis- 
satisfaction with school indicated the need for changes in the curric- 
ulum, improved methods of instruction, recreational opportunities, 
skillful counseling and group work. ‘The practice of parents keeping 
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children and young people out of school to work on the farms sug- 
gested the need for adjustment in the school programs, special instruc- 
tion for pupils who had been absent, and helping parents see what 
absence was doing to their children and the possibility of organizing 
their farm work to reduce the need for children’s labor during school 
hours. Economic conditions, values, and other deep-seated factors en- 
tered into the solution of this problem of attendance. There were also 
forces beyond the control of the local community complicating the prob- 
lem, such as world conditions and unfavorable weather. Obviously, even 
a program of concerted local action could not solve all these problems, 
but the evidence of progress reported in this study is encouraging. 

Much more might be said about the philosophy underlying the work 
of the Alliance. Many more illustrations might be given of concrete 
ways in which this philosophy has been expressed. The report which 
follows is a detailed description and evaluation of procedures employed 
in a rural community, and this account should point the way to more 
effective guidance in many other rural areas. This story has been writ- 
ten for rural administrators, supervisors, teachers, and also for others 
in rural communities who work with professional people in making 
their schools and the rural environment more favorable to child growth 
and development. 

Ruri STRANG 

Columbia University 
October 1951 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


On May 26, 1948, the people of the Green Sea High School District 
in Horry County, South Carolina, launched their guidance program. 
The project had its origin in discussion among members of the State 
Department of Education about rural school problems of the state. 
Staff members analyzed attendance and enrollment records, looked into 
carly school-leaving, and searched for causes of conditions handicapping 
rural boys and girls. They considered high turnover of teachers, sub- 
standard qualifications of teachers, poor health of pupils, bad conditions 
of school buildings and equipment, and the need for children staying 
out of school to help at home with farm work. 

About this time, a staff member of the State Department of Educa- 
tion read in The Child (November 1947) about a program in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, which was developed with aid from the Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth. This Kentucky program was helping to solve 
problems similar to those in certain sections of South Carolina. After 
correspondence, the department staff invited the Alliance to work with 
them in developing a rural youth guidance project which would serve 
as a pilot program for their state. 

Extensive exploration was made in the state to find a suitable com- 
munity for the program. The Green Sea High School District was 
selected as a possibility because it possessed characteristics decided neces- 
sary for the community to serve as a pilot project. The pcople of Green 
Sea welcomed help in launching a guidance program for their children. 

Hundreds of individuals have helped to make this volume possible— 
in building the program described, in evaluating activities, in preparing 
materials for che book, and in criticizing the manuscript. It is impossible 
to name cach person who has had a part. 

Green Sea High School District people giving important leadership 
from the beginning are: “Miss Essie" Derham, who has carried heavy 
responsibility for the planning council; Flora H. McGougan, who, as 
the only high-school teacher remaining of those initiating the project, 
has given continuity to the program; and Rebecca Page, R.N., Horry 
County public-health nurse, who has worked untiringly for improved 


health service necessary for the guidance program to succeed. 


Among members of the high-school staff who prepared materials used 
in this report are: James W. Gibson, who became superintendent of 
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the high-school district during the first year of the project; Paul M. 
Blanton, Jr., Rebecca Hardwick, H. H. Hillyer, Donald J. Johnson, Inez 
Lewis, Flora H. McGougan, and Mrs. Martin Ramsey. 

The young people of Green Sea—the focus of this program—have 
responded splendidly, and the quotations from their stories prepared for 
this study are a significant part of the book. 

Elementary teachers who contributed materials used in the book are: 
Jessie G. Garrett, Leona C. Sauls, Cleo C. Suggs, Eva Mae Hinson, 
Mary M. Lindsay, Genevieve Mishoe, Dorothy Lee Elliott, Eunice 
Johnson, Nora J. Warren, Annie Louise Watson and James Claredy. 
Others have undertaken special responsibilities related to different 
phases of the program in the schoolroom, the PTA, and the Elementary 
Teachers Association. 

Horry County officials giving support and service are: T. W. Ander- 
son, superintendent of education; Bernice Frierson, attendance teacher; 
Maude F. Huggins, school lunch supervisor; and Nellie B. Levister, 
supervisor of Negro education. 

Several members of the State Department of Education have given 
liberally of their time and skills. Katharine Edwards, former consultant 
in health education, supported by Jesse T. Anderson, State Superin- 
tendent of Education, invited the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
to work with the State Department of Education in developing this pilot 
rural guidance program. Responsibility for laying the groundwork for 
the program was shared by Verd Peterson, former state director of 
vocational education, and Harold A. Smith, former supervisor of occu- 
pational information and guidance service. Later, major responsibility 
in the state department rested with Maisie Bookhardt, consultant in 
health education. and Harry Weber, state supervisor, occupational 
information and guidance services. Miss Bookhardt and Mr. Weber 
have admirably demonstrated the possibility of intensive state con- 
sultant work having wide influence. Their achievement has been built 
on their interest in the experimental value of the Green Sea project, 
the importance of continuity of cffort, and their own capacity for work. 
Other state consultants who have worked with the program are: Minnie 
Lec Rowland, consultant in primary education; Thomas I. Dowling, 
director of the division of instruction; W. J. Castine, former supervisor 
of elementary education; D. G. Philips, supervisor of physical educa- 
tion; Alma Bentley, supervisor of home economics, and W. B. Souther- 
lin, supervisor of schoolhouse planning. 

The State Board of Health also cooperated: Ben Wyman, M.D., 
state health officer; Hilda Sheriff, M.D., director of maternal and child 
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health services; Frances Eddy, nutrition consultant; and Charles A. 
Farish, director, sanitation division of local health services. 

Throughout the planning of the project, and particularly in prepara- 
tion of the manuscript, Ruth Strang has given generously of her time 
and counsel, making many invaluable suggestions. Howard A. Dawson 
also has given varied kinds of assistance on behalf of the project. 
Others who assisted with planning the project or by reading parts of 
the manuscript are Alice M. Baldwin, A. J. Brumbaugh, Ewan Clague, 
Virginia McK. Claiborne, Shirley Cooper, Virginia Cox, Raymond W. 
Gregory, Elizabeth L. Otey, Daniel A. Prescott, Carl C. Taylor, and 
Marguerite W. Zapoleon. Many others to whom the manuscript was 
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CHAPTER ONE 


GREEN SEA—THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


Field work connected with tobacco growing—the chief industry of the 
Green Sea area—often competes with school attendance 


Tobacco is an exacting plant that requires careful nur- 
ture. Children early take responsibility for helping with 
the field work, for the family income is at stake. Among 
the families of this area—whether landowners, tenants 
or sharecroppers—every member from the six- and 
seven-year-olds up is likely to have a share in each 
tobacco growing operation. 


CHAPTER ONE 


GREEN SEA-THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


The Green Sea High School District in Horry County, South Caro- 
lina, is a strictly agricultural community, not far from the border of 
North Carolina or from the Atlantic Ocean. The community has 
prospered because its loamy soil is excellent for growing a high ‘grade 
tobacco leaf which gives the people their cash income in the fall of the 
year. 

But “scientific know-how”—cquivalent to that used by the community 
to grow a quality tobacco leaf—has not generally been applied in help- 
ing children toward their best development. In fact, concentration 
on economic effort has often deprived children of the opportunity to 
attend school regularly—many times they have left school without the 
help needed to equip them to realize their possibilities. This book tells 
the story of an effort of the people to recognize conditions hindering 
their children and to develop and utilize resources available for help- 


ing their children grow. 


POPULATION 

The Green Sca High School District, covering 56 square miles, is in 
the remote northwestern part of Horry County which in land area is 
the second largest county in the state.” Among the 46 counties of South 
Carolina it ranks tenth in population but it is relatively sparsely settled, 
standing twenty-ninth in the state in density of population per square 
mile. The birth rate in Horry County is among the highest in the 
United States. Nearly three-fourths of the population is white, placing 
the county eighth in proportion of white population in South Carolina. 
During the 1930s. the population of Horry County increased rapidly, 
but in the following decade the growth rate dropped to one-half that 


1 General Statistics on South Carolina, compiled by South Carolina Research. 
Planning and Development Board, Columbia, S. C., June 1950. 
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of the preceding decade or to 15.2 percent. Although three-fourths of 
the people in South Carolina live in rural areas, Horry County ranks 
among the most rural (thirty-third in state) with less than one-tenth of 
the people living in towns. The largest town has a population of 6000. 


ECONOMIC CHARACTER 


The land is productive when properly fertilized. In the 1944-45 
census, Horry County was among thie first 100 agricultural counties 
of the United States in value of farm products sold or used by farm 
households and in the production of tobacco, sweet potatoes, Irish 
potatoes, and snap beans. In South Carolina, Horry County ranks first 
in the value of crops harvested. It stands first in the production of 
tobacco and sweet potatoes, second in hog production and in value 
of land and buildings per acre, and third in timber resources. 

In spite of this favorable agricultural picture, the average farm family 
in Horry County does not fare as well as the statistics might suggest. 
The chief crop—tobacco—requires a large amount of hand labor. Con- 
sequently the size of the farm is usually small and the net per capita 
income is usually relatively low. The average farm has only 47-7 acres 
—including woodland, pasture, and all crop land—and this places 
Horry County forty-fifth in the state in average size of farm. A family 
seldom grows more than four or five acres of tobacco, and the tobacco 
acreage would be still smaller unless there were a number of children to 
help. 

The type of farming accounts for the relatively large number of 
operators in the county, and more than half of these (53-4 percent) 
are tenants. The county ranks twenty-fourth among the 46 counties 
of the state in percentage of tenant farmers, 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Community life growing up around the large plantation—character- 
istic of rural South Carolina—did not develop in the Green Sea center 
because of its carly inaccessibility. The farms were and still are con- 
nected by poor roads. Until two decades ago, when the roads began to 
be paved and bridges improved over the swamps of the Great Pee Dee, 
the Little Pee Dee and the Lumber rivers, travel and communication 
with this section of the state were difficult, Telephone service is avail- 
able to few homes. The 1950 census reports only zo telephones in the 
6000 farm homes of Horry County. 

The Baptist Church at the cross-roads in Green Sea is the largest 
community gathering place, and, together with smaller churches scat- 
tered throughout the area, provides most of the social life. Also at 
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the junction of the roads are the high school, the post office, an elemen- 
tary school and two small general stores selling gasoline, hardware, 
and groceries—these too are counted as places for people to gather and 
talk. Tabor City, North Carolina, six miles away, is the nearest shopping 
center and provides the nearest drug store, bank, and motion picture 
theatre. Recently, however, several open-air theatres have been built. 
Conway, the county seat, is 22 miles away, and 11 miles beyond is a 
rapidly developing recreation area with Myrtle Beach as the center. 

Improvement of schools and of health and welfare services failed to 
keep pace with the increase in agricultural production and general 
economic development. Although the county ranks among the wealthier 
counties of the state in value of land and production, expenditure for 
schools is relatively small. In 1949 the county spent $93 per pupil in 
average daily attendance, thus approximating the state average of $99 
per pupil, but giving Horry County the rank of twenty-fifth among the 
46 counties of the state in amount spent per pupil. Recent legislation 


will improve this picture. 


CHILDREN AND THE ECONOMY 

Growing tobacco absorbs much of the thought, energy, and time 
of the people of the Green Sea High School District. Through hard labor 
in the fields, the people have made rapid economic progress. Over 
the years, the farmer, with help from his wife, children, his mule and of 
late his tractor, has cleared and drained the land. These narrow strips 
of cultivated land that border the highways and extend back to the 
wooded swamplands proved highly productive. The state agricultural 


college and the U. S. Department of Agriculture brought the “scien- 


tific know-how” and helped the people produce a bright leaf tobacco 


of excellent quality. à 
Tobacco is an exacting plant that requires careful nurture. Children 


carly take responsibility for helping with the field work, for the family 
income is at stake. Among the families of this area—whether land- 


owners, tenants or sharecroppers—every member from the six- and 
seven-year-olds up is likely to have a share in cach tobacco growing 
operation. The tobacco plant beds are seeded in December and Janu- 
ary. The fields are made ready in the carly months of the year. Trans- 
planting of seedlings begins in March and April. The plant is pulled 
from the sced beds in the mornings, usually by an adult, and when 
the children come from school—if they go at all during this season— 
they help to drop and set the plants in the rows, to carry water and to 


water the plants. During the growing period—late spring and the sum- 
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mer—the plants need constant cultivation and close watch for attack 
by insects and diseases that might harm the leaf. Then come prepar- 
ing the tobacco barns, suckering the plants, cropping the mature leaves 
and tying them on sticks for curing in the tobacco barns. After the 
leaves are cured by heat passing through flues, they are graded and tied 
in hands or bundles. The leaf is marketed in August and September. 
The family then begins to dig potatoes, to pick cotton and harvest 
corn, to plant the winter garden, and to kill and cure hogs for the 
family meat supply. But from March to October everything is set aside 
for tobacco. The community eats, sleeps, thinks, lives—tobacco. 


THE SCHOOLS 


The Green Sea High School District has eleven elementary schools 
scattered through the area. These schools include Grades I through 
VII. In the center of the district is the high school, having Grades 
VIII through XII. The following list of schools shows number of 
teachers and enrollment of cach for the 1949-50 school year.? 


Number of 


Teachers Enrollment 

Green Sea High School ...... 12 275 
Bayboro Elementary School 3 80 
Bethany Elementary School 2 41 
Carolina Elementary School 3 86 
Finklea Elementary School . . 4 107 
Fowler Elementary School .......... 4 127 
Grassy Bay Elementary School ...... 3 76 
Green Sea Elementary School ....... 5 152 
Hickory Hill Elementary School ...... 3 79 
Norton Elementary School .......... 2 52 
Powell Elementary School .......... 4 112 
Zoan Elementary School ........... 3 82 

E EE A E PU 48 1,269 


Around each of the elementary “feeder” schools is a scattered com- 
munity. Some of these schools are difficult to reach because of the 
deep and slippery sand in dry weather and mud ruts when it rains. 


? This list includes only the schools for white children in the Green Sea High 
School District in which the program started. There are six elementary schools having 
15 teachers for the Negro children. These schools had an enrollment of 475 pupils in 
the 1949-50 school year. There are no educational facilities beyond the tenth grade 
for Negro boys and girls in the Green Sea District, so the 37 Negro secondary pupils 
attend in neighboring districts. During the 1950-51 school year, a guidance program, 
described in Chapter Eleven, was organized by the Negro people in the community. 
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Each elementary school has three trustees responsible for the em- 
ployment of teachers, maintenance of the building, and supply of ma- 
terials. Considerable autonomy is exercised in the local districts. There 
is no uniformity in opening and closing dates of school terms or hours 
of daily sessions. These are set according to demands for work of chil- 
dren in the fields and determined by the trustees. One school may be- 
gin at seven-fifteen in the morning and continue without recess or a 
lunch period until twelve; another, beginning at eight-thirty, may have 
recess, a lunch period, and close at two-thirty in the afternoon. 

'The county superintendent has general supervision of the schools. 
In theory, cach superintendent of a high-school district in this county 
supervises the elementary "feeder" schools in his district, but the extent 
of supervision varies with the incumbent of the office, depending on 
his initiative, professional ability, and his working relationships with 
the five high-school trustees and the three trustees of each elementary 
school. 

The grade-school areas are small and meagerly financed, a fact which 
makes it difficult to attract qualified teachers at salaries offered. Some 
high-school graduates are employed as teachers without any additional 
training. The majority of the teachers come from the area, but over a 
period of years a particular teacher will shift from school to school 
within the high-school district. 

A study of the education and teaching experience of the teachers in 
the Green Sea High School District in the 1950-51 school year shows 
that two teachers had the master’s degree. All the high-school teachers 
were college graduates, one-fourth were teaching for the first time, and 
another fourth had only one year of previous teaching experience. 
Only five elementary teachers had graduated from college, twenty-three 
had two or three years of college work, five had but one year or less of 
college, and four had no other preparation beyond completion of high 
school. Half of the teachers had from one to eight years of teaching 
experience. Most of the teachers having no previous experience were 
on the high-school staff. Because of the demands of farm work during 
the summer months, it is often impossible for the teachers to attend 
summer school. ‘They depend on winter extension courses for credits 


to mect the certification requirements of the state. 


—— 


All these background conditions of the land and the people influence 
child development and guidance. The high birth rate results in a rela- 
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tively large proportion of children for whom the adults of the com- 
munity must provide. The scattered homes necessitate either very 
small community schools or transportation to consolidated schools, A 
very serious handicap to the continuity of children’s education is child 
labor on the tobacco farms. 

On the other hand, the productive land furnishes an economic basis 
for attractive, sanitary school buildings, suitable instructional materials 
and well-qualified teachers and administrators. And, the interest and 
ability represented in the present school staff are a good foundation for 
the dev elopment of a school system that will serve adequately the com- 
munity and all its people. 


CHAPTER TWO 


HOW THE GREEN SEA PROJECT BEGAN 


Department of Education had been concerned 
the situation was par- 


as, they decided to undertake a pilot rural 
f finding a solution to this and other 


For some time the State ; 
about poor school attendance in the state. Since 


ticularly acute in rural are 
guidance program as d means o 
problems 


How to get children to school and hold them there 
long enough to help each individual discover and de- 
velop his potentialities—that was the baffling problem 
confronting the staff of the State Department of 
Education. 


CHAPTER TWO 


HOW THE GREEN SEA PROJECT BEGAN 


In the late spring of 1948, a few people of the Green Sea community 
sat down to talk about what was happening to the boys and girls of 
the area. In the group were parents, high-school students, teachers, 
school trustees, a clergyman; and, from outside the area, the county 
superintendent of education, the guidance and the health consultants 
from the State Department of Education, and a representative of the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth. Always a spark must light off 
such activity. In this case, it was the State Department of Education 
with the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth that kindled the flame. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION EXAMINES 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

For some time, the State Department of Education had been trying 
to decide what to do about the large number of children of school age 
who were not in school. The problem was especially acute in the rural 
areas of the state where three-fourths of the people live. A tabulation 
was made of state enrollment records for children enrolled in the first 
grade in the 1936-37 school year and the enrollment by grade was traced 
cach year up to the eleventh grade in the 1946-47 school year. (‘The 
state did not add the twelfth year to high school until 1948-49.) 

A study of the enrollment figures for white children showed a greatly 
reduced number in school each succeeding year, and those for Negro 
children reflected an even more serious problem. Some 39.874 white 
boys and girls were enrolled in the first grade in the 1936-37 school 
year. By the fifth grade only two-thirds of the original number of white 
children were enrolled according to the state records. The considerably 
smaller number enrolled from the first to the second grade occurs fre- 
quently in schools and can be explained by the fact that children enter 
school at five, six, or seven years of age and are passed on to Grade II 
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only after they have leamed to read. Since many of them are too im- 
mature at that age to learn to read, and since parents do not send them 
to school regularly during these first years, there is a great deal of hold- 
over in the first grade for at least two years, and in some cases three 
years. While the enrollment statistics for the primary grades reflected 
problems requiring attention, the decline in the number of pupils en- 
rolled in each of the succeeding grades, also caused serious concern 
among staff members of the State Department of Education. 


The enrollment by grade and year for the white children follows: 


First grade sip y e suid sme tea gs 39,874 pupils 
Second grade. 199998 oi pene cise sete eee 29,616 pupils 
Third grade 3028330, «quist duce vao: 28,591 pupils 
Fourth grade ROCA SES ouecs mw ed 27,797 pupils 


Fifth grade 1940-41 


ae 26,597 pupils 
Sixth grade 1941-42 .. 


24,703 pupils 


Seventh grade — 1942443 esses asics veces «ais 22,803 pupils 
Eighthigrade: — 194344. «ceo care sis a 19,979 pupils 
Ninth grade ra E EA R t en aa Gees 15,914 pupils 
Tenth grade 304540" tarot CoU s co NOM 13,255 pupils 
Eleventh grade 194647 ................... 11,855 pupils 


The educational status of the people of the state as revealed by the 
1940 census showed the result of the large number of children and 
young people leaving school early. The following figures from the 1940 
census give the educational attainment for adults 25 years of age and 
over for the state of South Carolina and for the entire nation. 


Percentage of Population 
US. 


Years of School Completed S.C. 
Less than 5 years including nonc.......... 34-7 13.5 
SXGUGMEJICL CD edant wer unre eee oP k 46.0 
1 to 4 years of high school 29.1 
1 to 4 years of college or more..........., 9.4 10.0 
INol-38DOLted: «oos oiv teret 3 oe 153 1.4 


The most important problem pointed up by these figures was that 
more than one third of the population of the state had none or less 
than 5 years of schooling. 


* The 1950 census indicated a somewhat improved educational picture for the adult 
population of South Carolina. The number of adults 25 years of age and over hav- 
ing completed less than 5 years of schooling or none had been reduced to 27.4 per- 
cent; a larger proportion or 344 percent had completed between 5 and 8 years of 
school; approximately one fourth or 25.6 percent had completed from 1 to 4 years 
of high school; and 10.8 percent had completed from 1 to 4 years of college or more. 
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GUIDANCE NEED POINTED UP 


A serious need for pupil guidance, beginning in the first grade, was 
pointed up by these findings. A state regulation requires children 7 to 
16 years of age to attend school. However, in most rural areas of the 
state this regulation is not enforced because school authorities do not 
have the necessary funds for enforcement of attendance. Obviously, 
children who do not come to school cannot be given guidance. How 
to get these children to school and hold them there long enough to 
help each individual discover and develop his potentialities—that was 


the baffling problem. 


METHOD OF APPROACH—A PILOT RURAL 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The staff members of the South Carolina State Department of Edu- 
cation recognized the many factors that contribute to absenteeism 
and early school-leaving—limitations of school budgets, inadequately 
equipped school buildings, insufficient number of school buses and 
many in poor repair, curricula unsuited to the individual needs of 
children, unqualified school personnel, values of the people in the 
community, economic needs of the people, and others. Through an 
article in The Child, staff members learned of the work of the Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth with the Harlan County (Ky.) Depart- 
ment of Education in developing a guidance program. They requested 
help from the Alliance for launching a similar project in South Caro- 
lina. It was hoped that through experience in establishing such a project, 
information would be obtained for use in planning and establishing 
guidance programs in other communities. The Alliance accepted the 
invitation to work with the state department through a rural commu- 
nity guidance demonstration. 


The next step was to select a rural community. A diligent search was 
made to locate a “typical” rural community, but the “typical” commu- 
nity was difficult to find. Varied economic, social, and physical charac- 
teristics are reflected in the people who create a community and each 
seemed to have a distinct personality of its own. The problem was to 
find a community with the following typical characteristics: (a) Its 
chief source of income would be agriculture. (b) It would have the 
financial resources to provide adequate services for its young people. (c) 
It would include a high school and several elementary "feeder" schools. 

d) It would have potential leadership to assure personnel for carrying 
through the program. (e) Its problems concerning children and youth 
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would be similar to those in other rural areas of the state. (f) Most im- 
portant, its local people would be interested in doing a better job in 
developing healthy, happy, useful citizens. 

Many sections of the state were considered, but finally it was decided 
to visit the superintendent of schools in Horry County. He was enthu- 
siastic about having the project in the county and suggested the Green 
Sea High School District if the people of this community agreed. He 
arranged for the health and guidance supervisors from the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the representative of the Alliance for Guidance 
of Rural Youth to meet with citizens of the Green Sea High School 
District, including some of the young people. Two mectings of repre- 
sentative citizens of the Green Sea High School District and consultants 
from the state department and the Alliance were held before the people 
of the Green Sea area decided that they wanted to cooperate in de- 
veloping the pilot rural guidance program for the state. 


Since most of the children in South Carolina lived in rural com- 
munities, a pilot program in a typical rural community seemed a 
sound approach toward giving better opportunity to a majority of the 
children in the state, and finding solutions for guidance problems which 


were currently under study by the staff of the State Department of 
Education. 


CHAPTER THREE 


LAYING THE GROUNDWORK 


Full participation by everybody in the district was wanted in this project. 
Teams of a local person and a consultant from the State Department of 
Education visited with farmers at work in the field and invited them to 
a meeting to discuss the needs of their boys and girls and to create 


interest in the guidance program 


But the problem of making democracy work was not 
easily solved. The most difficult hurdle from the out- 
set, and one which persisted through the three years 
of the program recorded in this book, was that of 
finding or developing leadership in each of the ele- 
mentary-school areas to assume responsibility for 
working consistently with the planning council in 
carrying forward this project. 


M ee eS ey! 


CHAPTER THREE 


LAYING THE GROUNDWORK 


In their first meeting, the people of Green Sea discussed the possi- 
bility of developing a guidance program for their children and young 
people, and about a month later they decided to go ahead with the 
program. From the beginning, it was emphasized that any successful 
program must be developed by persons representing each of the 11 
elementary-school districts. Full participation by everybody in the area 
was wanted in this project. Farmers were busy. Few of the homes 


had telephones. A written message invited little attention. How could 


they be induced to come to meetings? 


PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY IN A RURAL COMMUNITY 


Green Sea people, like many others, were not accustomed to com- 
ing together and giving time, thought, and effort to their community: 
Too often people are indifferent to their privileges in a democracy and 
take what they get for granted. Very often they leave the organization 


and administration of their school, health and welfare services to a 
few interested people. 


CITIZEN RESPONSIBILITY MOVES AHEAD 
d was devised to bring the people to the initial 
planning meetings. On the morning of the day set for such meetings, 
consultants from the State Department of Education—usually two or 
three came for the meeting—and the representative from the Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth formed teams with a local person—teacher, 
public-health nurse, or another individual known to the community. 
Each team spent the day visiting designated areas and talking with 
leaders of the community. ‘These visits carried them into the elementary 
schools, into homes and fields. Often conversations took place while the 
ed his mule or tractor in the field, and after mentioning the 


A unique metho 


farmer halt 


zy 
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condition of the crop or the weather, talk drifted to his opinion regard- 
ing the young people of Green Sea. Could the community do any better 
for them? Would he like to come to a meeting at the high school that 
night to talk with others about these questions? 


GREEN SEA HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT COMMUNITY 
PLANNING COUNCIL ORGANIZED 


For studying problems affecting young people and carrying forward 
suggested action, an organized, responsible planning group was essen- 
tial. At the second meeting such a planning council was organized 
with elected officers—chairman, vicechairman, secretary, and treasurer. 


The community was geared to work. The director of vocational 
education from the State Department of Education pointed out to 
the people: “You have been blessed with fertile land. You have used 
it to make money; some of it you can now spend to improve life in 
your community, Here is a fine opportunity to undertake a program 
to solve the many problems of the Green Sea High School District.” 

But the problem of making democracy work was not casily solved. 
The most difficult hurdle from the outset, and one which persisted 
through the three years of the program recorded in this book, was that 
of finding or developing leadership in cach of the elementary-school 
arcas to assume responsibility for working consistently with the planning 
council in carrying forward this project. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


CONDITIONS HINDERING 
THE CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
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problems and maps action to give their 


The planning council studies 
toward successful living 


boys and girls wise guidance 


Representative citizens, including young people, through 
the planning council gained experience in democratic 
methods by discussion of problems preventing the best 
development of the children, and trying to find 
solutions. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


CONDITIONS HINDERING THE CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The early meetings of the planning council were given over to dis- 
cussing the special problems and needs of their young people and how 
they could be met. The young people themselves were present to con- 
tribute their ideas. 


PROBLEMS LISTED 

Such problems as the following were listed on the blackboard: 
Too few children come to school regularly, and too many drop out early. 
No place to go and nothing to do, for the young people. 
Doctors are hard to get when we need them, because of distance. 
We don't have enough public-health nurses. 
We have no drug store. 
Our children are ill too much. 
We have too much hookworm. 


Schools and homes are not always sanitary. 
Our children marry too young and drift into sharecropping—they need guidance. 


Money is more important than education to some of our children—they need 


to learn better values. 
We need better telephone service and better roads. 


RESOURCES LISTED 


Resources to help solve these problems were also listed: 


Future Farmers 


Churches l 
Women’s Missionary Society Junior Homemakers 
Masons County and State Departments of 
Tuberculosis Association Health and Education 
Red Cross Cannery 
Farm Bureau Hatchery 
Veterans Agricultural Classes 4H Clubs — l 
Soil Conservation Service " 
T$ 


Local Schools ; É 
Agricultural Extension Service 
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What was the most important problem to attack? Irregular school 
attendance and leaving school early topped the list. 


COMMUNITY YOUTH SURVEY 


The community needed to know more about its young people. It 
was decided to take an inventory of the children and youth of the 
area, and a committee was appointed to take charge. The committee 
prepared a questionnaire regarding boys and girls 6 to 18 years of age— 
school enrollment, if out of school, age at which they left, last grade 
completed, when last enrolled, and kind of work, if employed. (See 
Appendix B, p. 149 for questionnaire used in community youth survey.) 
A person in each elementary-school district was appointed to be respon- 
sible for visiting each home. 

A study of the findings of the survey was completed in the first 
year of the project. The information reported from the several school 
districts varied in quality and usability. Findings showed that many 
boys and girls between 12 and 16 years of age were not in school. 
School records substantiated these findings. Of 238 pupils enrolled in 
high school during the previous school year, 80 or nearly one-third 
failed to enroll in the next school year. Many children in the seventh 
grade in the elementary school failed to pass on to the eighth grade in 
the high school. Also, many boys and girls, after attending high school 
for a year, dropped out. The survey showed that often boys and girls 
of 12 and 13 years left school with only a fourth- fifth- or sixth-grade 
education. The reason reported was that most of the young people 
were helping with farm work at home. Again, some were out of school 
because of physical or mental handicaps, including blindness, deafness, 
crippling condition, poor eyesight, asthma, or epilepsy. It was also 
found that many left school to marry when only 15 or 16 ycars old 
and had young children and homes of their own. 


STUDY OF ENROLLMENT HISTORY OF SENIOR CLASS 


At the same time the community children and youth inventory was 
being made, the State Department of Education with cooperation from 
the Green Sea schools searched state and local school records for the 
enrollment history of the 1949 senior class. "The data confirmed the 
findings of the community survey. According to school records, in the 
1937-38 school year, 284 boys and girls were enrolled in the first grade, 
but in the next grade only 155 of these children appeared on the roll. 
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The following listing shows the smaller enrollment in the next grade 
each successive year: 


Number of 


Children 
First grade 105950 c Sis tuos das sies ine e 284 
Second grade irt TERR 155 
Third grade I Eo To E — — 142 
Fourth grade TASAL : oc or yg umi e ET tn Re 123 
Fifth grade DOA DADE P RM" 119 
Sixth grade 1949 enc encaarors nsa aue came s 102 
Seventh grade IMIA iioi bens seas tows tons ene 76 
Eighth grade UT ————— 73 
Ninth grade TARO aren aiie vrac mites vata 60 
Tenth grade 3036-47 «vui cenis enc ceed one tv 43 
bleventh;giade — 194748 .2 c ooi os 32 
Twelfth grade ^ 194849... eee ene 2 


The number decreased each year until only 24 were left in the twelfth 
grade in the 1948-49 school year. Thus, of 284 boys and girls starting 
school, less than one in 12 went as far as the twelfth grade. Added 
significance is given to this finding because the population of the Green 
Sea High School District is relatively stable. Tenants and sharecrop- 
pers move from farm to farm but seldom out of the school district. 

The extent to which children repeated grades was shown by charting 
the available information on the age of pupils in each grade for the 
period from the 1937-38 school year to 1948-49. An excessive number 
of retarded and over-age children was found. The boys fared worse 
than the girls. Among the 74 boys in the first grade in the 1937-38 
school year whose age was known, 13 were over-age in the first grade, 
Only 4 of the 57 girls were over age. 

Information on the number of years pupils had spent in school at 
each grade level was available for 82 boys in the first grade. Of these, 
27 had repeated the grade. Only 10 of the 57 girls had spent more 
than one vear in the first grade. The number of over-age pupils in- 
creased cach year. This increase was accompanied by a sharp reduction 


in the numbers enrolled. 


ANALYZING PROBLEMS 
Scveral meetings of the 

tion and carly dropping out o 

conditions were summarized: 


planning council discussed excessive retarda- 
f school. The following causes for these 
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Elementary-school preparation did not equip children for high 
school and caused young people to lose interest in school. 

Young people were not interested in school, failed to learn, so 
decided to quit. 

Illnesses put some behind in their schoolwork and no one helped 
them to catch up. 

Many children were kept home to work and they got behind with 
their lessons. 

Some parents will not let their children go to high school because 
they feel further education is unnecessary. 

Some young people lack ambition. 

Some children grow discouraged because of failure. 

Young people are bored because they have nothing interesting to do. 

Teachers have too many grades in the smaller schools and cannot 
make work interesting. 

Deafness and poor eyesight handicap some. 

Families sometimes move every year and children change schools. 

Children do not learn to read. 

Some children are not well nourished. 

Schools often do not have materials and equipment to make work 
interesting. 


The planning council was interested and cager to attack these prob- 
lems. The next meeting of the council was carefully planned by the 
officers. ‘They would (a) present the results of the community surveys 
made in each elementary school and raise questions about facts found: 
(b) discuss the causes for these facts; (c) outline a program for a 
special community-wide meeting, or guidance institute, that would 
develop a plan of action to mect the problems discovered; and (d) 
decide if the council wanted such an institute and, if so, when it 
should be held. 


Certain basic steps were involved in this carly work of the Green 
Sea community. Representative citizens organized a group to mect 
regularly. Members of the group selected problems which they thought 
prevented the best development of their children; tried to find re- 
sources necessary for the solution of these problems; delegated respon- 
sibility for obtaining more information about conditions which they 
wished to change, for planning action and for exccuting plans. In 
other words, the community sponsored activities which seemed impor- 
tant in giving to all the children wise guidance toward successful living. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


YOUTH GUIDANCE INSTITUTE— 
A SPRINGBOARD FOR ACTION 


ave the opportunity for teachers, par- 
erested—to meet in small 
and through free discussion to formu- 
each child opportunity to realize his 


The Youth Guidance Institute $ ) 
ents, school trustees, youth, and others int 


groups with visiting consultants, 
late recommendations to give 
potentialities 


Never was the individual boy or girl lost sight of in the 
discussions of the institute. Each session was concerned 
with giving each child and young person a better future. 
Recommendations from the Youth Guidance Institute 
gave the people of Green Sea a blueprint for action 
which they can use for years to come in projecting 
plans for improving the quality of living in their 
community. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE YOUTH GUIDANCE INSTITUTE- 
A SPRINGBOARD FOR ACTION 


The planning council decided to hold a three-day youth guidance 
institute in the spring after the program was launched to give the com- 
munity—teachers, parents, school trustees, youth, and all persons in- 
terested—the opportunity through free discussion to decide what to 
do about the problems that their studies revealed and that they had 
been discussing for several months. Visiting consultants would be 


invited to help with plans. 


PLANNING 

The program committee included an adult and a young person from 
cach of the clementary-school areas. Other committees were appointed 
to take care of registration, hospitality, recording, arrangements, ex- 
hibits, music, recreation, publicity, and meals. Consultants were avail- 
able from among the health, guidance and vocational education super- 
visors from the State Department of Education and from the Alliance 


for Guidance of Rural Youth. 


WHO CAME TO THE INSTITUTE 
inity was urged to attend the institute, through 
invitations carried home by the school children, through publicity in 
newspapers of neighboring towns, and through personal contacts. Nearly 
400 persons registered for the institute, About one-third gave their 
occupation on the registration blank as farmers. There were house- 
wives, a few high-school students, lunchroom workers, a bookkeeper, a 
physician, an insurance agent, a university professor, a scamstress, a 


minister, and officials from local, county, state, and national agencics 


for education, health, welfare, employment, and agriculture. 


Everyone in the commu 
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WHAT THEY TALKED ABOUT 


Several general sessions of the institute were held in which all par- 
ticipated. Eight small discussion groups met twice during the three 
days and formulated the recommendations of the institute. 

What Constitutes the Good Community in Which To Grow and 
Live? the topic of the first evening, started people thinking about 
objectives. Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Chief, Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Life of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, led the dis- 
cussion. "They decided that a community is a set of interests, that a 
community exists when it serves these interests, but if people must 
go outside the area to satisfy their wants, the community dies. A com- 
munity, therefore, they felt, is the joining of hands to get services that 
cannot be obtained individually. 

Needs of normal human beings were classified as those coming under 
physical demands—food, clothing, shelter, health; and cultural or 
spiritual demands—education, religion, recreation, and friends. The 
provision for cultural needs particularly requires that the people to- 
gether appraise their community to see whether attainments fall below 
desired standards and, if so, to decide what is needed, such as schools, 
churches, recreation, and health services. The community is then built 
by the people uniting to make it possible for them to realize their 
dreams. Only the people in the community can do the work. Outside 
help may be drawn upon—but the work is theirs. The purpose of the 
institute was to give everyone the opportunity to ascertain community 
needs and decide what to do. 

What Is Happening to Our Children? was the theme of the follow- 
ing morning session. Large charts showing information collected on 
drop-outs and retardation were presented and a panel discussed Why 
Is It Happening? The comment of boys and girls, “I just don’t take 
to school,” drew a rapid fire of opinions. Summarized, these were: (a) 
Teachers and parents need more teamwork. (b) Teachers need more 
encouragement. (c) The child needs to be understood, and he needs 
individual attention. (d) The classroom needs to be organized so that 
individual attention is possible regardless of the number in the class. 
(e) School units are too small to provide the program needed for 
meeting individual needs. (f) Serious retardation in the fourth grade 
and drop-outs in the fifth indicate that school programs need adjust- 
ment. The information reflected the fact that after completing the 
primary grades, pupils were not prepared to meet the required standards 
of performance in reading, writing, and arithmetic. (g) Teachers must 
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be helped to see their responsibility for these problems, and the parents 
and community must work along with them. 

How the Community Can Help To Make Its Young People Healthy 
was dramatized by a group of sixth-graders with their teacher and public- 
health workers. They showed how the public-health nurse, the public- 
health officer of the county, the county sanitarian, and the state super- 
visor of schoolhouse planning could assist in the school health program. 

What Is the Occupational Outlook for Green Sea Youth? was the 
question asked at the final general session. Mr. T. L. Ayers, Chief of 
the Program Planning Division of the Conservation Program Branch 
of the Production and Management Administration of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, a native of the county, led this discussion. 
Many farmers left the ficlds that morning and came in their work 
clothes to see and talk with "T'om"—a local boy who had gone away 
and made good. 

The discussion brought out the fact that farmers in the area are buy- 
ing equipment and as they get it they want more land. No longer are 
they content to farm a 25-acre tract as in the past. Consequently, boys 
and girls now growing up, who want to stay in the community, will 
have less opportunity to farm. "They must seek opportunities for making 
a living by using other resources and supplying the needs of the com- 
munity. 

The resources of the community are: (a) youth, (b) crop land and 
woodland, (c) climate, and (d) water supply. 

What can be done with these woodlands? The forests are producing 
only about half of what they should. About 85 percent of the land in 
Horry County is woodland. The woodland products can go on indef- 
initely if properly handled. Skills must be developed and the oppor- 
tunity for employment in this resource will increase. 

What can be done about corn production? Only one-half of the 
possible corn production is being achieved. Again, skill is needed. With 
increased production, what can be done with the corn? If sent out of 
the county, employment opportunity will not be increased, but if it is 
used at home in the community for feeding hogs and chickens, much 
employment will be created. 

What can be done about sweet potato cultivation? Conditions are 
ideal for producing an excellent variety of sweet potato. The crop needs 
to be improved, and production increased, because it is almost im- 
possible to buy sweet potatoes of high quality in northern markets. 
If really good sweet potatoes were produced for shipment, the market 
for them would be tremendous. 
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What can be done about servicing equipment? Farmers are buying 
equipment. Machinery will need repair as it is worn out. Who is servic- 
ing it? More skills are needed. 

What can be done about supply services? Who is bringing in the 
fuel, feed, fertilizer, etc? Someone in the community should buy a 
spreader, provide lime and spread it. 

What can be done about providing needed professional services? 
If South Carolina is to be up to the average of the country in providing 
health services, the number of doctors, dentists, nurses, and hospital 
beds needs to be doubled. Many teachers must be added if schools are 
to be properly staffed to provide educational programs to fit young 
people and adults to carry on the work needed to be done. 

What can be done about attracting new industries? What is the 
place of the freezer lockers? This industry is developing. Butchery 
and the preparation of meats, vegetables, and fruits for storage open 
a new field of service. Also, the locker plants and the home freezers 
will need servicing. 

What can be done about communication facilities? Most of the 
people of the Green Sea area do not have telephones and the present 
service is poor. Some of the boys could work on that. 

What can be done about providing plumbers, electricians, carpenters, 
paperhangers? Who are these skilled workmen in the Green Sea arca? 
Plenty of opportunity is there for building new houses and repairing 
the old. Air-conditioning and central heating are coming soon. Some- 
body will have to install this equipment and maintain it. 

What can be done about developing recreational resources? The area 
is richly endowed with beautiful beaches and woodlands for hunting 
and fishing. Attractive cating places where really good food is served 
and places for visitors to stay must be provided. Recreational facilities 
should be for the “home folks” as well as for the tourist. The boys 
and girls in the community should enjoy hunting and fishing. At the 
back door of the people in Green Sea are things for the use of which 
people elsewhere will pay large amounts of money. 

Who is responsible for getting these things done? The school and 
the community should work together in doing these jobs. The person 
in the community who knows the most about certain skills should be 
called upon to teach those skills. Mr. Ayers concluded: “If there is any- 
thing I do not agree with, it is turning out a boy or girl from school 
because he or she cannot learn a subject. The job of the school is to 
help every young person to develop in the field in which he is most 
interested.” 
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GOALS SET 


The small groups drew persons of similar interests. Primary teache 
met together; likewise intermediate teachers, secondary teachers health 
workers, lunchroom and nutrition-education workers, parents and school 
trustees, and out-of-school youth and veterans. Highschool stud i 
met at the Youth Round Table. Each of these groups included se is 1 
consultants from various public and private state agencies Member 
of the groups were instructed to prepare a maximum of five ean 


dations. 
The recommendations of the various groups were mimceographed and 


a copy was presented to each participant at the final session of the in- 
stitute, so that everyone had an opportunity to review the recommenda- 
tions as they were read, discuss them, and check whether he thought 
cach was practical, whether he was willing to put it into diese in 
and whether he needed help in its operation. Nearly all the TERO 
mendations were unanimously adopted. The recommendations of each 


group as they were voted upon follow: 


GROUP A—PRIMARY GRADES: WHAT DO WE NEED TO KNOW ABOUT CHILDREN 
TO UNDERSTAND THEM? HOW CAN WE GET THE INFORMATION? HOW SHOULD 
WE USE IT? 
We recommend that we— 
1. Make a sincere effort to begin to understand our pupils by: 
Studying one or two authorities on child growth and development; one 
of these to be A Suggestive Guide—Living and Learning Experiences 
in the Schools of South Carolina 
b. Becoming acquainted with the child’s home and his parents 
c. Observing his habits, his likes, and abilities as he works and plays at school 
d. Obtaining information from records. 
2. Study our own individual classroom situation and set up plans with our pupils 
to improve it. The plans are to include: 
Ways to make the environment attractive and stimulating to learning 
Ways to make the environment safe, healthful, and comfortable 
Materials needed and how and where to get them 
Appointing committees and delegating individuals for certain duties 
Asking parents to pay a nominal sum to provide materials needed for 


a. 


pao oe 


creative work. 


3. Improve our reading instruction by: 
a. Finding each child's reading level and adjusting the instruction to that 


level 
Providing activities in which different children on different levels can par- 


b. 
ticipate 

c. Providing time and material for free reading at all levels 

d. Providing good poetry and stories in addition to regular material and usin, 

all available materials from the school library and the traveling library: " 


[n 


I 


I 
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c. Giving individual help when needed 

f. Interpreting the reading program to parents 

g- Becoming informed on reading instruction techniques by inviting the pri- 
mary supervisor from the State Department of Education to meet with the 
primary teachers of the Green Sea District once a month to help with 
reading problems. 


. Encourage creative expression in our pupils by: 


a. Recognizing all honest efforts of pupils 
b. Providing time and materials with which to work 
c. Giving children experiences that will stimulate creativeness, 


- Develop opportunities to improve the health of our pupils by: 


a. Testing vision and hearing, keeping records, and making a follow-up 

b. Keeping schoolrooms well ventilated and lighted 

c. Having pupils wash their hands for lunch 

d. Providing a balance between work and rest in our schedules 

e. Caring for nutritional needs through the school-lunch program. 
Help Green Sea High School District adopt a cumulative record system to in- 
clude date of birth of each child, his health record, and certain pertinent data 
which will give a picture of the child. 


GROUP B—INTERMEDIATE GRADES: HOW CAN WE RETAIN THE MAXIMUM 
NUMBER OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN SCHOOL AND GIVE PRACTICAL HELP TO THOSE 
LEAVING? 


We 


X. 


n 


6 


recommend that we— 


Examine carefully these phases of the school program in relation to the needs 
of the individual: objectives, contents, materials, methods and techniques, pro- 
motion and grade-placement policies, and pupil accounting and records. 

- Plan and carry out a program of home visiting designed to obtain pertinent 
information about the home background of the pupils and to establish closer 
contact between home and school. 


- Organize parent-teacher groups to develop understanding of school-community 
problems and to undertake cooperative action, 


- Give pupils opportunity to plan with teachers and make proposals in develop. 
ing the total school program. 


. Select at least one child for careful study along the pattern outlined in the pre- 
institute preparation sheet. 


- Keep a permanent record file for each pupil. 


GROUP C—SECONDARY GRADES: HOW CAN WE HOLD YOUTH IN SCHOOL? 


We 
$ 


- 


new 


recommend that we— 


Make provision for the establishment of a lunchroom and abolish the canteen. 


. Investigate the possibilities of a student council with the emphasis not upon 


discipline. 


. Develop club activities. 
. Explore need for curriculum change. 


Develop closer parent-teacher-student rclationship. 
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GROUP D—HEALTH EDUCATION: WHAT DO WE NEED TO KNOW ABOUT THE 
HEALTH OF OUR CHILDREN? HOW DO WE OBTAIN THE INFORMATION? HOW 
SHOULD WE USE IT? : 


We recommend that we— 


i. 


m 


vi 


Develop an educational program in each school for the care and use of rest 
rooms and other sanitary facilities of the school plant. 


. Plan a community-wide meeting to consider the needs for a health center and 


additional public-health personnel; and that the health education committee of 
this conference serve as a steering committee to collect and interpret data on 


the health problems of this area. 


. Organize study courses for parents and teachers in: 


a. Human Growth and Development 
b. Safety Education 
c. Home Nursing and First Aid 


d. Health Insurance. 
Publish and distribute to all teachers and parents a bulletin or news letter 


on health information, sources for information, materials and films at regular 


intervals. 
Help develop in each school a fund to aid in the correction of defects among 
s 


school children. 


GROUP E— NUTRITION EDUCATION: WHAT DO WE NEED TO KNOW ABOUT THE 
NUTRITION OF OUR CHILDREN? HOW DO WE OBTAIN THE INFORMATION? 


HOW DO WE USE IT? 


We recommend that we— 


wn ne 


E 


GROUP F—YOUTH ROUND TABLE GROUP: 


MUNITY RECRE. 


. Have study groups 


. Improve the lu 


. Make a study of food habits of all children. 
. Obtain, evaluate, and usc authentic teaching materials on nutrition. 


. Help teac 


hers understand fundamental nutrition and plan study for different 
nment, emphasizing the proper foods to cat and food habits 
of parents emphasizing food needs for the family, produc- 
ion of foods and the selection of food and equipment 


age and grade attai 


tion, care and conservat 


needed for preparation and conservation. 
nch units in schools which have them now, and establish units 


in schools which do not have them, so that all children may have an adequate 


lunch. 
HOW CAN WE ORGANIZE A COM- 


ATION PROGRAM? 


We recommend that we— 


1. 


. Be careful in pus 


e maximum use of school facilities, equipment and time, especially 
ediate adjoining land. 2 
y of recreation during school. 

] using the Youth Round Table as the center or 
from the community, and all organizations in the 


Try to mak 
the gymnasium and imm 
Try to increase the variet 
Form a representative counci 
core, inviting representatives 


community to work with them. 
hing anything too aggressively that would offend people. 
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5. Request that certain activities of special interest to youth be given every pos- 
sible consideration; included among these, and listed in the order of choice: 
skating rink, folk games and folk dances, tennis courts, bowling, swimming, 
quiet games, singing, dramatics, ping pong, arts and crafts, softball, volley ball, 
baseball, badminton, and making collections of stamps, etc. 


GROUP G—OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH: WHAT IS THE OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK? 


We recommend that we— 


1. Obtain use of school facilities and of training services to help develop skills 

necessary to carry on mechanical processes needed by people of the area. 

2. Help to organize classes in the school in production, conservation, processing, 

and marketing of crops and animals. 

3. Help to reorganize the elementary- and high-school curriculum to include ac- 

tivities related to farm experiences of boys and girls. 

4. Help to have included in schools activities related to development of recrea- 
tion in the area—both for local people and for visitors—and also train per- 
sonnel to engage in commercial aspects of the recreation industry of the area. 

. Help to organize a guidance program for both youth and adults. 

. Help to continue a permanent community council to lead in carrying out 
recommendations of this institute. 


au 


GROUP H—PARENTS, SCHOOL TRUSTEES, AND INTERESTED INDIVIDUALS: WHAT 
IS THE COMMUNITY'S RESPONSIBILITY IN A GUIDANCE PROGRAM? 


We recommend that we— 


1. Help to organize at once a Green Sea High School District Parent-Teacher 
Association and a Parent-Teacher Association in local grammar-school districts. 
. Aid in exercising more care in selecting trustees and teachers, and work toward: 
a. Increased teachers’ salaries in recognition of their importance 
b. Appointment of visiting teachers in the county 
c. Provision in community of satisfactory living quarters for teachers 
d. Consolidation of schools to provide at least one teacher for cach grade. 
3. Help to have the school curriculum broadened and adjusted to suit the needs 
of cach individual child. 
4. Pay special attention to the emotional needs of children, especially those who 
are physically, mentally, or socially handicapped, and investigate available 
services, 
. Help start an adequate recreational program for youth and adults. 
. Have a committee appointed to bring to the attention of the county delegates 
to the state legislature the pressing needs of the Green Sea area. 


n] 


au 


Never was the individual boy or girl lost sight of in the discussions 
of the institute. Each recommendation was concerned with giving each 
child and young person a better future. Goals set by this Youth Guid- 
ance Institute gave the people of Green Sea a blueprint which they can 
use for years in projecting plans for improving the quality of living in 
their community. 


CHAPTER SIX 


GOING INTO ACTION 


r education toward understanding children, with the 
isultant, was a first step in this project 


to assist teachers develop guidance practices 


Providing teache 
state guidance supervisor ds CO! 


Discovering the special talent of each child and pro- 
viding opportunity for the use of this talent becomes an 
intriguing quest—demanding creative ability on the 
part of the teacher. 


CHAPTER SIX 


GOING INTO ACTION 


Planning council, school staff, and youth worked together. The Youth 
Guidance Institute provided the pattern for democratic action and 
the stimulus to carry forward the program of guidance in Green Sea. 


Specific lines of attack spontaneously developed to put into action the 
recommendations of the “big institute,” as it was called locally. All 
activities relating to the program have sprung from local recognition of 
problems, and efforts to solve these problems have been based on demo- 
cratic participation. 

The program has been executed by three groups, the work of one 
often closely interwoven with the others: (a) The community plan- 


has overall supervision of the program, gives im- 


ditions and providing services that make effective 
guidance possible. (b) Principals and teachers take part in the planning 
council but have specific responsibility for developing an organized 
guidance program in the school. (c) The young people, who through 

itizen’s group in the 


their Youth Round Table participate as a young € 
planning council, also carry ibilities that are usually undertaken 


responsi 
by a student council in the hig 


ning council, which 
petus to improving con 


h school. 


THE COMMUNITY PLANNING COUNCIL 

A need for the council to meet on a regular day each month was 
e second Tuesday evening of the month was set for 
1 night. At each of the monthly meetings, the council 
of the community's program, decides upon next steps, 
for new ventures. Most of the achievements 
c carried forward because of the support of 


recognized. Th 
planning counci 
reviews progress 
and delegates responsibility 
described in this account wer 


the planning council. 
The council has used state, public, a 


review of the work of the planning counci 


nd private resources fully. A 
] from the beginning until the 
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close of the second school year of the program shows a variety of proj- 
ects successfully carried through or under way: 


1. Studies made by local people or with cooperation of state agencies include: 
Community Youth Inventory 
History of School Enrollment of Senior Class from First Grade 
Age-Grade Distribution of Senior Class 
Grade-Progress Distribution of Senior Class 
Community Survey of Immunization and Sanitation 
Sanitation Survey of Schools by the South Carolina State and County 
Health Departments 
Dietary Study by South Carolina State Departments of Public Health and 
Education 
- Youth Guidance Institute held 
- Inservice Teacher Education provided 
Autumn Workshop ' 
Winter Workshop 
4. Four representatives from Green Sea sent to Rural Youth Guidance Institute 
sponsored by the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth in Washington, D. C. 
5. Community Health Institute held 
6. Community Recreation Center developed 
7. Bond issue organized to finance building of agricultural room, shop and cafe- 
teria and arrangement made for construction of these buildings 
8. Boy Scouts organized: obtained land, dragged out old spring, and made 
swimming hole 
9. Money obtained to pave road from the highway to the high-school building 
10. Possibility explored of obtaining 
A health center in Green Sea 
Improved telephone facilitics for the area 
11, Career conference held. 


w on 


This chapter and the nest describe activities during the second vear 
of the program which the people of the Green Sea arca believed basic 
next steps in carrying out recommendations from the “big institute.” 
‘The planning council inspired, encouraged and supported these 


activities. 
AUTUMN WORKSHOP bici 


The teacher was recognized as the key person. along with the parents 


in assuming responsibility for individual guidance of the children, De 


sirable as it would have been to have had the daily services of the 
guidance specialist, such a person was not available to the schools of the 


Green Sea area. While the role of the principal in planning for guid 
ance as an intrinsic part of the school program was also recognized as 


fundamental, equally important was the attitude of the teacher toward 


each child. he teachers inc reasingly realized the need for action on 
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the recommendation made by their group at the Youth Cuidance Insti- 
tute, requesting inservice education to assist them with techniques for 
understanding children and following up that which their study indi- 
cated. 

To carry out this recommendation the planning council helped to 
arrange a workshop for teachers three weeks after school began the next 
autumn. Seven consultants from the South Carolina State Department 
of Education and a representative of the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth were present to assist the teachers and the Youth Round Table 
plan methods to carry out recommendations made at the Youth Guid- 
ance Institute. The teachers chose to join groups—primary, intermediate, 
and high school—as they had at the “big institute.” 


Elementary Teachers. "Boys and Girls with Reading Difficulties” 


was the theme of discussions in both the primary and the intermediate 
udy an individual child with a reading 


of the difficulty. Plans were made to 
could be traced to a physical, mental, 
hing techniques, such as failure to 
her causes. Each teacher volun- 


groups. Both groups decided to st 
problem to determine the cause 
find out if the reading difficulty 
or emotional condition, or to teac 


find the interest of the child, or to othe ] 
tecred to study a child with a reading difficulty. The consultants from 


the State Department of Education agreed to return in about three 
months to help teachers consider ways to solve the individual pupil 


problems discovered. 
High-School Teachers. The high-school teachers formul 


lated to the following: 


1. The Youth Round Tabl A 
their responsibilities and activities. 
2. The school program would be revise 


and recreational activities for all the pupils. 
ho were not making a good school adjust 


. Certain boys and gir vl Bs 
ais needed help to prevent their leavitl gehool. It was decided to 
study these young people and in conference with the principal and 
teachers, make necessdly adjustments; ning üailüiue fami He dne eum 
munity resonrees 


Di Ce die stall Jiad never held regular faculty HANSENS gan time 
45m ped sessions Was essential, the decision was reached to 


hold a faculty meeting for an hour after schaal on each Tuesday A 
program ceils would outline the agenda and delegare respon- 
sibility for study and preparation needed to make these staff meetings 


accomplish desired ends. 


ated plans re- 


Je would be given assistance in working out 


d to include physical education 
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TEACHER-EDUCATION TOWARD UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN— 
WINTER WORKSHOP 


The supervisors from the South Carolina State Department of Edu- 


cation returned at midyear to discuss with teachers questions which 
had arisen during the first half of the school year. 


Primary Teacher Group. At this meeting the primary group dis- 
cussed their discoveries as to the causes of reading disabilities. One 
teacher presented the case of a child in her class who was having diffi- 
culty in reading. She reported the information available about his home 
and community background. The group then listed explanations for 
his difficulty in reading. It was agreed that more information was needed 
about the child before his behavior could be understood. This deci- 
sion again led to consideration of a particular child for study. The 
group agreed that a special study of one child would enable them to 
become more aware of children's needs in general, and precise knowl- 
edge of one child would aid in understanding each child better. 

In beginning the study of a special child, it was decided that each 
teacher should review her knowledge of child growth and inform her- 
self further regarding human growth and how learning takes place. 
Current and scientifically sound references for study were cited. Sug- 
gestions related to kinds of information to be collected about the child 
and how to get this information were: 


1. Learn as much as possible about the child's environment. 

2. Get information about the child's home and family relationships. 

3. Study the child's health history and seck further information of 
factors which interfere with growth. 

4. Ascertain the child’s emotional and social development: How does 
he get along with others? Who are his friends? How many friends docs 
he have? What are his interests, likes and dislikes? Does he have a 
happy outgoing disposition? Is he liked by his schoolmates or the op- 
posite? 

5. Study records and get information about the child’s development 


—his achievements and difficulties as recorded in reports of former 
teachers. 


The group realized the importance of having future sessions to present 
case information and to interpret and discuss it. They also felt the need 
for further study materials. The consultant on primary education from 
the State Department of Education suggested certain references from 
the bibliography provided by the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth. 
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(Sce Appendix A, p. 147.) As a next step, some of the teachers agreed 
to begin a cumulative file of information about one special child. 

Intermediate Teacher Group. The teachers of intermediate grades 
were also concerned about children having difficulty with reading. 
Questions about specific children having reading difficulty were dis- 
cussed. Most of the teachers wanted to know teaching techniques and 
procedures for helping children become successful in reading. Many 
teachers said they would like an extension class in “The Teaching of 
Reading” to be held at some nearby center. They would also like to 
have the services of the consultants furnished by certain publishers. 
The teachers were very appreciative of the services and materials being 
provided by the county traveling library which includes materials for 
children as well as professional books and aids for teachers. A bibliog- 
raphy of the most recent books on “The Teaching of Reading” was 
requested and a consultant from the State Department of Education 
agreed to prepare this for them. The county superintendent of edu- 
cation said he would help purchase some of these books. (See Appendix 
A, p. 148, for Teaching Reading Bibliography.) 

In a joint meeting of primary and intermediate teachers plans were 
made to meet together again the following month with the teachers 
of the Powell Elementary School responsible for planning the program 
and leading the discussion. It was hoped that this would initiate a 
continuous plan of child study for the elementary teachers under local 


leadership. 
High-School Teacher 
teachers agreed to carry ou l 
1. That writing, vocabulary building, and spelling be discontinued 
as an activity of the homeroom. Each teacher would assume i ad 
sibility for teaching spelling, vocabulary building. and in is 5 «x 
to her subject specialty; would include this med in ps p E o wo ; 
and would not leave drill on these skills to incidental teaching. Thus 
the student would be assured of receiving needed inakehiom 
ctivities be continued and en- 


ble a 
2. That the Youth Round Ta ; 
couraged, but membership enlarged so that each homeroom in the 


school would have at least one representative hoi group. 

That the eighth-grade program be re-studied x e tpn of ness 

the needs of the young people in an effort to hold them in schoo : s : 
4. That the homeroom program of the high school be planned wit 


individu: ling and guidance of students and 
4l reference to individual counse e idonis a 
Pm in charge of the homerooms be as diligent in carrying 


Group. In their discussions the high-school 
t the following decisions: 
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out the homeroom program as in executing any other school activity. 


5. That the school program be organized to include giving all students 
assistance in vocational planning. 


WORKSHOP FOLLOW-UP 


Green Sea Elementary Teachers Association Formed. At the next 
meeting the elementary teachers formed their association. They de- 
cided to hold their meetings monthly after school and to serve refresh- 
ments. Officers were elected. At this first meeting, conditions unfavor- 
able to the growth of children were discussed. The state and county 
sanitarians, who were making a survey of sanitation in the schools at 
the time of the mecting, were invited to attend and discuss the survey 
with the teachers. Points on general sanitation were stressed, includ- 
ing what constitutes adequate lighting, need for screens, care of black- 
boards, desks, windows, and the school in general. They emphasized 
specially how to keep toilets sanitary as an aid in eliminating the high 
incidence of hookworm among pupils in this area. The president of 
the district Parent-Teacher Association was also present and discussed 
with the teachers “The Parents’ Viewpoint Toward Schools" The 
next meeting of the group was held jointly with the health committee 
of the planning council and arranged for improved organization and 
attendance at the preschool clinic to be held in April. The forms to 
be used were decided on and publicity prepared. The following meet- 
ing concentrated on “How To Study the Child" and used Ruth 
Strang’s Every Teachers Records (5)! as their guide. 'l'he teachers 
agreed to start the next school year by obtaining an autobiography 
of each child. (Sce Appendix C, p. 151 for Autobiography Form.) 

High-School Teachers. A mecting to discuss guidance techniques 
and plans for the program was held two months later. The represent- 
ative of the Alliance and the state consultant in health education met 
with them. At this mecting, the problem of the intensive study of 
eighth-graders to help prevent their leaving school early was first on 
the agenda. The question was asked: “How can we as teachers without 
specialized training in child guidance foster systematic study of the in- 
dividual to increase the holding power of the school?” Discussion 
brought the suggestion that teachers meet in voluntary groups to study 
individual children, decide on kinds of information needed to be known 
about children and how to obtain this information. Each teacher was 
given a copy of the Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Programs in 
Secondary Schools (16). 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to Selected References, Appendix A, p. 147. 
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The items upon which an evaluation of a guidance program is made 
were examined with special notation of the section on “Individual 
Inventory Service.” The group listed procedures which they could and 
should use in studying the eighth-grade children: 

Arrange a physical examination for cach student, including test 
of his vision and hearing. 

Make home visits to obtain information about pupil's background, 
economic status, interests, and his place in the family. 

Have each student write his autobiography. 

Next steps were decided: 

1. They would begin with the autobiographies and appoint a com- 
mittee to study the form of the autobiography in Every Teacher's 
Records (5) and to recommend changes to make it more useful in 
obtaining information about boys and girls in the Green Sea High 
School. 

2. The homeroom teachers woul 


biography according to the outline d 
3. An interest inventory had been given to cach tenth- and twelfth- 


grade pupil and a profile prepared. The homeroom period would be 
used to counsel individuals using the results of the inventory and the 
autobiographies, along with other information about the student. 

4. Home visits would be made to supplement information obtained 
from autobiographies and individual interviews. — 

5. Each teacher would continue to study intensively one pupil for 
the dual purpose of helping the individual understand himself and of 
aiding the teacher in providing for needs which the study revealed. The 
teachers would also meet in conference with the pupil’s other teachers 
to determine further information needed, progress, and next steps. 

6. Study of eighth-graders would continue and an effort be made to 
arrange for a physical cxamination of cach student in the grade. 

=. The school health committee of the district would be invited to 
work with a committee of high-school teachers to prepare a physical 
examination blank. A second committee was appointed to find. a 
physician to make the examinations, arrange the schedule and write 
parents inviting them to be present at the examination of their child. 
A third committee was appointed to help with the examination by pos 
suring height and weight and filling in the cxamination blank. eri 
county nurse and nurse of the Tuberculosis Association agreed to help by 
giving the hemoglobin test, and taking chest X-ray and blood pressure. 
The same committee would carry through the remedial follow-up indi- 


cated by defects found. 


d have each student write his auto- 
ecided upon. 
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YOUTH ROUND TABLE 

The Youth Round Table had been organized as the group through 
which the high-school students would participate in the 1949 Youth 
Guidance Institute. The organization included a boy and a girl from 
each elementary-school district. The high-school students liked the 
start that this organization had made and decided to continue to work 
with the community planning council as a “young citizen's league" 
and at the same time serve as a student council. 

From the beginning of the program, the young people repeatedly 
said that the greatest problem for high-school boys and girls was that 
they had “no place to go and nothing to do,” which, coupled with the 
fact that school was often uninteresting, resulted in early school-leav- 
ing, delinquency, and early marriages. i 

The trouble was this: Most of them lived on scattered farms. They 
came to school on the bus, went to classes, returned home on the bus, 
did their chores, and went to bed. Their routine was broken too rarely 
by fishing, hunting, going to movies and the like, and they had too 
little time to get acquainted with other boys and girls at school and 
have fun, recreation and sociability. 

Immediately following the “big institute” the young people set to 
work. With assistance from the planning council, they initiated plans 
for developing an outdoor recreational center. A wooded piece of land 
adjacent to the school grounds was donated as a site and $185 was 
raised to buy materials to construct a barbecue pit, tables, benches, and 
a roof for this picnic area. Labor was contributed by the veterans agri- 
culture class and the project was completed early in the autumn. This 
recreation area was used during the next school year by different groups 
several times each week, and, in addition to pleasure derived from its 
use, when the underbrush was cleared from the attached woodland, 
interest and beauty were added to the appearance of the school and 
community. 

With the beginning of the next school year, the first achievement 
of the youth group—and a very important one for them—was working 
out a schedule with the school staff so that each student had a daily 
period for recreation and other activities of his choice. The school 
administration helped, and the young people raised money to buy equip- 
ment for games and hobbies as they chose. This is how they made nec- 
essary money: (a) A talent contest was sponsored and with gate re- 
ceipts they bought materials to build two ping-pong tables and checker 
boards, checkers, horseshoes, volley ball, baseball, softball, and a basket- 
ball. (b) Arrangements were made for a men’s chorus from a neighbor- 


“No place to go and nothing to do,” said the young people. They 

wanted a place to congregate. Land adjacent to the high school v 

donated for a barbecue hut and veterans helped with the building i 
5 
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The completed recreation center 
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ing town to give a concert to serve the cultural interests of the commu- 
nity. No charge was made for the concert since it was their contribution 
to community life, but a dinner was served before the concert, which 
netted them a tidy sum. (c) The State Regional Welfare Association, 
hearing about what was happening in Green Sea, decided to hold its 
annual meeting in the arca to learn more about the youth guidance 
program. The Youth Round Table took this opportunity to carn more 
money by serving dinner to these visitors. This was a real service as no 
public eating facilities were at hand. 

Other activities included sponsoring the homeroom assembly pro- 
grams given every two wecks during the year, working with the faculty 
in preparation for a carcer conference and appointing committees to 
help keep the halls and washrooms clean. In addition, the Youth Round 
Table sent delegates to the annual state meeting of the National Stu- 
dents Association, who returned from the conference full of ideas for 
the next year. 

The most unique function of the Youth Round Table is that which 
gives them representation on the planning council. Their representation 
is particularly important because these boys and girls marry and assume 
adult responsibilities at an carly age. In these meetings, they take part 
in the planning for the boys and girls with the adults—they are in 
reality a young citizen’s league. i 


Having obtained a clear, overall view of objectives, the community 
was ready to go ahead. From the surveys, the people gained more definite 
information about conditions necessary for effective child development 
and guidance. Recognizing the need for further understanding, they 
held two kinds of study meetings—the Youth Guidance Institute and 
the workshops for teachers. They also went into action. The com- 
munity council raised a bond issue to finance the building of the agricul- 
tural room, shop and cafeteria; organized a troop of Boy Scouts; and 
raised money to pave the road to the high school. The teachers began 
to study specific problems. Most effective of all was the youth group, 
which went into action immediately and made changes directed toward 
the best devclopment of high-school boys and girls. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


HEALTH—A FOUNDATION FOR GUIDANCE 


e 


1 conducts a school sanitation committee on d 


The county sanitaria 
ng the use of an inspection check | 


tour of building and grounds, ‘teachin 
list to guide them in regular inspections 


A fact-finding approach was taken by the community 
as a first step in determining its health and sanitation 
problems. The people recognized the value of a factual 
picture to stimulate changes needed and development 
of necessary services. In following through on findings 
of the various studies, use was made of resources 
provided by county, state, and national, public and 
private youth-serving agencies to change insanitary con- 
ditions and to provide those health services essential 
for the guidance program to succeed. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


HEALTH—A FOUNDATION FOR GUIDANCE 


The people of Green Sea knew that first things must come first 
They recognized that if the individual child were to make the most : f 
his potentialities, he must have a healthful environment at home and i 
school, have his physical defects discovered and corrected. They mild 
that a child with hookworm, which often results in anemia or a child 
who had had malaria often, or a child who had not been "iste 
or diphtheria, needs attention to his health. The un- 
safe water supply and insanitary pump of his home and of his school 
should be corrected. Many of the children needed to learn and practice 
good health habits. The health committee which helped to plan for 
the “big institute" was invited to continue to study health problems 


s and carry through necessary action. 


against smallpox 


make plan 
ION AND SANITATION SURVEY 
rvices were needed. Often, mothers with their 
children came to the home of the public-health nurse from 6:00 to 
8:00 o'clock in the morning hoping to have their children immunized 
or to get advice on care of a crippled child or some such service before 
the nurse left for her work. Again, they came from 5:30 to 8:00 in the 
evening after she returned from work. 

The planning council authorized its health committee to make a 
survey for the purpose of determining the need for immunization serv- 
ices and to discover facts about sanitation. The committee prepared a 
questionnaire so as to obtain health information from every household 
in the area. It asked data about cach member relating to age, school en- 
rollment status in the current school year, and grade in which enrolled; 
also, data on whether the individual had had smallpox, typhoid, diph- 

gh, or whether he had been immunized against 


theria, or whooping cou 
he person had been immunized against tetanus 


them. It asked whether t 
and whether he had been tested for hookworm and had received treat- 


IMMUNIZAT 
More public-health se 
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ment. Further information was to be obtained from each household 
regarding the source of water supply: (a) whether the well was deep 
or shallow; (b) method of removing water from the well—by electric 
pump, hand force pump, pitcher pump, or by bucket and chain; or 
(c) whether the water came from a spring. The questionnaire also asked 
about the method of sewage disposal: whether it was by septic tank or 
other flush system, a pit privy or an open privy; or whether the family 
had toilet facilities. Another question was on the kind of lighting used 
—electric, oil lamp, or other. In each elementary-school area, a member 
of the health committee was given responsibility for seeing that as 
many households as possible were visited for the purpose of securing 
information for the survey. 

Investigators for the study visited 505 households. These had 2400 
members, 1130 of whom were 18 years of age or over, and 1270 under 
18. Households were fairly evenly divided between the small families, 
who were for the most part young couples with one or two children, 
and the larger families of parents with three to 11 children. 

Communicable Disease and Hookworm Findings. The number of 
persons reported as having had smallpox was relatively large—4.5 
percent. This finding may be questionable because persons reporting 
may have confused smallpox and chicken pox. Also, a relatively high 
percent gave a history of having had typhoid (5 percent ef the older 
group and 1.7 percent of the younger). A study of the schedules showed 
that some children enrolled in school had not been immunized against 
smallpox, although vaccination is required by state regulation. Few of 
the preschool children had been immunized against any disease. 

The prevalence of hookworm in this area has long been recognized. 
A hookworm survey in 1932, conducted by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
showed that 75 percent of the children and so percent of the adults of 
the area had hookworm. The chief county health officer estimated that 


more than half of the people in the Green Sea area have hookworm 
infestation, and that in some localities 75 percent are infested. Among 
2400 individuals included in the study, 468 reported having had treat- 
ment—indicating that hookworm had been present. ‘The debilitating 
effects of hookworm on children and the accompanying anemia and lack 
of energy are well known in the area. : 

Some Health Hazards Unnecessary. A state sanitarian summarized 
the findings of this study relating to water supply and toilets as fol- 
lows: In the 505 houscholds, about 28 percent of the water supplies 
were judged safe and 63 percent potentially unsafe. Two hundred and 
fifty-cight households had pitcher pumps, and 59 had the bucket and 


chain type—both are regarded as potentially dangerous, because the 
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water must pass over an exposed surface and because the wells are 
frequently subject to contamination by surface water. 

Only 66 families had toilets with septic tanks or other flush facilities; 
133 reported that they had no toilet. Others reported having the pit 
type privy, which the health department also considers potentially un- 
safe unless properly maintained. 

Since 7o percent of the households reported having electricity, it 
would be possible for that proportion of them to have a safe water 
supply under pressure and a septic tank sewage disposal system. There- 
fore the present health hazards from insanitary water supplies and 
toilets are unnecessary. Rural clectrification was extended to the Green 
Sea area cight years ago. Considerable progress has been made, but poor 
sanitation, as shown by the high incidence of hookworm, is still a major 
health hazard in the area. 

Need for a Health Center Indicated. On the basis of the discussion 
of the findings of the Immunization and Sanitation Survey, the plan- 
ning council decided that an effort be made to establish a health center 
in Green Sea. The health committce was asked to explore plans, costs, 
and financial resources available for the center. A building site was 
donated for the time that the health center would be used as such. 

An education program related to health needs of the community was 
considered important in order to inform the people of health problems 
and interest them in having the services that would be available from 
such a center. These services might include: immunization, clinics for 
prenatal and postnatal care, preschool clinics, crippled children's serv- 
ices, testing for hookworm and other intestinal parasites, tuberculosis 
and venereal discase control, sanitation, and health education services. 


TEACHERS APPRAISE SCHOOL PLANT IN 
RELATION TO NEEDS OF CHILDRE? 


Teachers and leaders in the Green Sca community recognized that 
providing a safe and sanitary physical environment in the school and 
teaching good health habits to the children were of importance in guid- 
ing the individual toward his best development. To start the commu- 
nity thinking about necessary changes in the school plant and about 
basic services required for the best physical development of the indi- 
vidual child, teachers were requested to answer a questionnaire in which 
they appraised the building, equipment and grounds of the school, the 
health education program and need for health services. Replies were 
received from 41 of the 46 teachers. A tabulation of the findings follows: 


n 


w 


E 


ʻa 
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. School Building: 


b. Does sanitarian, after checking the building 
and grounds, explain findings to school ad- 
HIISETR IOS ones aw aie ata sp apre ee grains sie 5 

c. Is there a committee of children who some- 
times make building inspections with the sani- 
tarian as a learning experience? 


. Water Supply: i 
a. Has water supply been tested this year? 
b. Results of test: Safe 
Unsafe 
Do not know. . "^ 
If necessary, has condition been corrected?. ak 
c. Are there inside sanitary drinking water 
facilities?.. o P 
o i, ui oce seize veces qos 
. Hand-Washing: 
a. Are there hand-washing facilities available? . 
b. Are soap and paper towels provided?........ 
c. Is hand-washing before lunch included in daily 
PUG QTM a. acaroracewcen ois vs aie cde SIDES eye 
Toilets: 
a. Has county sanitarian approved toilets this 
SOREN ie sa ta. ecaniaarnaprnanioy cs 23 TE ERR CRAS 
b. Is school orga tion adequate for keeping 
toilets clean?.... 
. Recreational Area: 
a. Is playground adequate for health needs?.... 
Housekeeping: 
a. Do pupil committees help keep room clean and 
BEER UN, qa cn einaanirns Sai purae n6 306 Rb terTpod 
Light: 


d. Are they clean? 
e. Adjustable?.. 

f. Do you have electric lights? 
g. Is artificial 1 gh ting adequate 


. Seating: 


a. Does each pupil have a comfortable seat and 
STIG GEB ees vasa am Ua raté 


b. Are seats fastened to floor? 
c. Arranged in long rows? 


d. Can pupils' Seats. be arranged for informal 
small work groups? 


Preschool Clinic: 
a. Will your school hold a preschool clinic this 


spring, including plans for remedial follow- 
SEEE 003 SAEPE a A 


b. Will parents be invited to attend the clinic?. . . 


* No Report. 
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Elementary 


Yes No NR* 


13 
14 


6 


12 
5 
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T "Not applicable" and “Not reported" combined. 


High School 


Yes No NR* 
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Elementary High School 
Yes No NR* Yes No NR* 
10. Records: 
a. Do you have a cumulative record folder for 
each child? 
b. Do you have the following information for each 


child: 
(1) Height, weight, and measurements for at 
least twice during this year?............. 7 2 2 — 9 1 
(2) Results of vision tests?..........-.-.-+- 12 15 4 — 9 1| 
(3) Results of hearing tests? 6 20 5 — 8 2 
(4) Immunization record.showing dates: 
Smallpox. 10 17 4 a & 2 
Typhoid ia 3 3 5 2 
Diphtheria... . 9 19 3 1 5 4 
Whooping Cough..........: sees 9 18 4 1 5 4 
(5) Communicable disease record?........... 7 20 4 1 2 
(6) Results of hookworm tests: 
Positive?.... m -———— P $ — 28 — — 10 
Negative?. . > A A x — = = 
SEPA EMI EU Rs ea nn eris sini ss dc S A 620 5 — 7 3 
(7) Serious illnesses?......... 600s sree eee ee 3 22. 6 i 7 2 
(8) Teacher health observation notes?. . » $A 8 — 9 1 
(9) Home visits?...... le 15 10 6 $8 1i 
11. Nutrition: 
a. Do you have a school-lunch program?........ 22 7 2 — 10 — 
b. Do all children participate?...... i.i 7 18 6 — — 10 
c. Is your nutrition-education program related to: 
daily diet habits of pupils?...........-.6555 28 — 3 i s og 


12. Health Education: 

a. Has your school-health committee explored 

possibilities of obtaining services of physician 

to give systematic physical examinations to 

children in at least one grade, or to those who 

need. EHaniP. «icu aaeoa risotto inn tms 9 18 4 1 5 4 
b. Would some of your pupils receive better 

guidance if you had findings of a complete 

physical examination2.......... s 1$; 2 19 6— 4 
c. Are all children carefully prepared for im- 

munization by information suitable to their age 

level to promote understanding and a good 


BETES. sse senlrn t En xn ERIS ENA aa aaa oe 22 2 f 1 4 5 
d. Are children carefully prepared for visits to 

the physician?.. -s csse eee tees 10 9 12 — 4 6 

Dentist? ses S E p — 4 ó 
e. Do you have a health education interest corner 

in yourroom?...... eee nne nn 19 5 7 — 7 3 
f. Does your classroom library include health- 

education materials?....... c. z 19 € & 6 1 3 


g. Has your health committee explored pos- 
sibilities for obtaining services of dentist for 
SCHOOL? «ecu sis. renum em nia HB MERE rra HR eR n me e 

h. Are children and parents encouraged to visit 
dentist once a year?........ eee ere eerste 


* No Report. 
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The foregoing replies show that teachers in some instances were not 
consistent in evaluation of the condition of their school plant and 
sanitation facilities; nor were they aware of sanitation inspection and 
results. The findings show the need for integrating into the school pro- 
gram practical health instruction that would be used in everyday living 
at school and at home. They also show the need for a health committee 
in the school to assist in making over-all plans for the school-health 
program. 

In addition to answering questions on the questionnaire, the teachers 
were asked to comment on cach of the 12 groups about reasons for their 
answers, recommendations for changes and methods for making nec- 
essary changes. 

On the whole, the teachers thought their school buildings safe be- 
cause the structure appeared sound, there were sufficient doors or exits, 
there was no faulty flooring and the heating facilities were reasonably 
good. However, a few regarded their building as unsafe because doors 
opened inward instead of outward, dirty walls resulted in poor lighting, 
and ventilating facilities were inadequate. 


Needed improvements most frequently mentioned were: 


1. Buildings should be painted inside and out, windowpanes and 
weights replaced, adjustable window shades installed, windows screened, 
porch floors mended, blackboards replaced or old oncs painted. 

2. Electric pumps with protected water supply should be installed to 
assure safe water inside and outside school buildings. 

3. Drinking fountains, lavatories and toilets in sufficient. number 
Should be installed inside the school and drinking fountains on the 
playgrounds; but if it were not feasible to make such installations im- 
mediately, then outdoor privies should be repaired and sanitary drink- 
ing water and hand-washing facilities arranged. In addition, soap, 
towels, and toilet paper should be available. 

4. Housekeeping methods should be improved by provision of janitor 
service if possible, but pupil committecs should also be appointed to 
work under supervision of the teacher in keeping the drinking water 
facilities, hand-washing equipment and toilets clean, koio floors 
swept and desks dusted. As part of the health education program, the 
children should be instructed in cleanliness in connection with their 
housekeeping assignments. 


paper 


5. Lighting should be made adequate by providing a greater number 
of light bulbs of larger wattage, or fluorescent lights properly screened; 
blackboards and desks should be placed so that light comes in at left 
of children. 
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6. Playgrounds should be drained, leveled, and filled in with sand 
where necessary, and playground equipment installed. 

7. Desks should be replaced by tables and chairs or movable desks 
in order to facilitate group work, and suitable space provided for chil- 
dren's books and other equipment. 

The teachers suggested that the above changes might be made 
through requests to school trustees, Parent-Teacher Association, and 
students in the agricultural and veterans classes, and the school might 
help by raising some of the money needed through entertainments, 
plays, and similar means. 

STATE AND COUNTY SANITARIANS SURVEY THE SCHOOLS 

"Through the health education consultant of the State Department 
of Education who worked closely with the planning council and teach- 
ers in studying health and sanitation problems, the South Carolina 
State Board of Health became interested in the Green Sea project. 
The director of sanitation in the division of local health services 
of the State Board of Health, assisted by a county sanitarian, made a 
survey of sanitation in schools in order to help teachers develop health 
and safety standards and to reinforce their requests for improvements. 
This survey included the 12 white and 5 of the Negro schools of the 
district. A summary of the findings follows: 

Toilet Facilities. Three schools had satisfactory septic tank sewage 
disposal systems; three schools had unsatisfactory septic tank sewage dis- 
posal systems; two schools had satisfactory sanitary privies; seven schools 
were served with unsatisfactory privies. At two white schools no means 
of sewage disposal was provided for boys. 

Water Supply. Eleven schools were considered to have adequately 
protected water supplics, and six schools surveyed were found to have 
water supplies of questionable safety. Most of the latter were served by 
pitcher pumps which sometimes must be primed before they will operate. 

Lavatory Facilities. Two schools were considered to have adequate 
lavatory facilities while the 15 remaining schools had inadequate lava- 
tory facilities. At some schools, lavatorics were provided, but not in sufh- 


cient number for adequacy. 
Lighting. Satisfactory lighting was reported for three schools, accord- 


ing to light meter readings at the time of inspection. These schools had 
just barely above the minimum of 15 footcandles of light registered in 
the classroom, At the time of the inspection, the other 14 schools were 
inadequately lighted, the light meter readings varying from 3 to 10 
footcandles per school. 

Lunchrooms. Eight schools in the area operate school lunchroom 
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programs. The survey of these lunchrooms revealed numerous deficien- 
cies which may be summarized as follows: 

Bayboro School: There were six defects reported, including walls 
and ceilings, toilet facilities, cleaning of equipment, storage of utensils, 
rodents and insects, and inadequate locker space. 

Green Sea School: Defective screens, inadequate lavatory facilities, 
improper disposal of wastes, and evidence of rodents and flies were the 
deficiencies of this school. 

Carolina School: Four defects pertaining to walls and ceilings, screens, 
toilet facilities, and lavatories were reported. 

Finklea School: There were five deficiencies, including the floors, 
walls and ceilings, disinfection of utensils, rodents and insects, and in- 
adequate locker space recorded. 

Zoan School: Inadequate screening and insects not under control 
were the only two defects noted. 

Powell School: Walls and ceilings, screening, and disposal of soiled 
linens constituted the deficiencies of this school. 

Fowler School: Defective screening, insects not under control, and 
inadequate locker space were the defects reported. 

Hickory Hill School: Floors and ceilings, screening, lighting, chipped 
dishes, and inadequate lockers were the items reported as defective. 
STATE AND COUNTY SANITARIANS NOTE IMPROVEMENTS 

While engaged in the sanitation survey, the sanitarians looked for 
improvements and found, since the inspiration of the “big institute,” 
the following changes: 

Green Sea High School. As a result of recommendations of the in- 
stitute to extend the school agricultural program, an enlarged agricul- 
tural room and a shop were necessary. A lunchroom to replace the pres- 
ent canteen was also needed. With help from the State Department of 
Education, the planning council drew up plans for the building, or- 
ganized and successfully carried through a campaign for a bond issue 
of $22,000 to cover the cost of financing this building program. The 
school, in the next school year, had the use of these completed struc- 
tures. In addition, several rooms were painted, drinking fountains 
installed, and an additional toilet was added to the girls’ rest room. 

Elementary-School Plants. Improvements made since the project be- 
gan were as follows: 


Bayboro School: installed an electric pump and drinking fountain. 
Green Sea Elementary School: built a new teacher’s home, 


Finklea School: bought a new refrigerator and made improvements 
in the lunchroom. 


Too many schools had a pitcher pump. which 
contamination of water 


VP 23) 1S 


in school and an electric pump replace hand-worked 


Drinking fountain 
pitcher pump in yard 
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Zoan School: painted the building, installed an electric pump, and 
built new privies for the boys who before had no toilets. 

Powell School: installed a septic tank sewage disposal system and 
indoor flush toilets. 

Fowler School: installed water works, septic tank sewage disposal 
system and a lunchroom. 

Hickory Hill School: installed an electric pump and lights, remodeled 
and painted the building. 

Norton School: electricity being installed. 

Grassy Bay School: installed septic tank sewage disposal system. 

Bethany School: added new lunchroom and electric pump and 
painted the building. 

Carolina School: repaired splintered and broken porch boards. 

Although the program at the time of the survey had not been 
launched in the Negro schools, but was started during the next school 
year, impetus to improve had already reached these schools. The sani- 
tarians reported the following changes in Negro schools: 


Lewis #1 School: painted the building and installed electricity. 
Lewis #2 School: installed new toilets and ceiled the building. l 
Derham Training School: installed an electric pump. 

Motion School: painted the building. 


SAMPLE ONE-DAY-DIET SURVEY 

With authorization from the Green Sea planning council, a nutri- 
tionist from the South Carolina Department of Health, assisted by the 
health education consultant of the State Department of Education, 
studied the diet of 8o fourth- and fifth-grade children in three schools 
for one day. Since the sample was small, it was decided merely to find 
out the number of children who had had at least one serving of foods 
from several basic food groups during the previous 24 hours. An effort 
was also made to determine whether or not it was the custom to skip 
one of the three meals. 

It was good to find that of the 8o children, 66 reported having had at 
least one egg during the 24-hour period and a similar number had had 
Jean meat, or fish, or poultry; and 61 had had a serving of fruit including 
citrus and other fruits. Other foods from basic groupings were not so 
well represented in their diets for that day. Only 38 children had had 
as much as one glass of milk and but 9 had had as many as 3 glasses 
of milk. Approximately one-half (41) of the children reported having 
eaten at least one vegetable during the day. Vegetables were served in 
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the school lunchrooms, but according to lunchroom personnel, a high 
percentage of waste was reported. A somewhat surprising finding was 
that of the So children, 73 said they had bought varying amounts of 
candy, bottled drinks or cake during the day, thus indicating they had 
money which could be used for an improved diet through the school- 
lunch program. 

Most of the children said that they had eaten three meals during the 

day. Although breakfast is usually thought of as the “forgotten” meal, 
only six of the So children had come to school without breakfast. ‘The 
meal most likely to be missed was lunch; 22 of the children reported 
that they had had no mid-day meal. 
The survey was intended to be the beginning of a nutrition education 
program that might be integrated into the curriculum of the elementary 
schools and into the home cconomics and agricultural classes of the 
high school. The findings of the study indicated the need for effective 
nutrition education leading to better food habits. 

To initiate the program, the health education consultant from the 
State Department of Education provided the clementary schools with 
free literature dramatizing the seven basic food groupings: * 


Group One: Green and yellow vegetables—some raw, some cooked, 

frozen, or canned. One serving a day. 
3roup "Two: Oranges, tomatocs, grapefruit—or raw cabbage or 
salad greens. One serving a day. 

Group Three: Potatoes and other vegetables and fruits—raw, dried, 
cooked, frozen, or canned. Two or more servings a 
day. 

Group Four: Milk and milk products—fluid, evaporated, dried milk 
or cheese. One quart a day for children; one pint a 
day for adults. 

Group Five: Meat, poultry, fish, or ezgs—or dried beans, peas, 
nuts, or peanut butter. One serving of meat, poultry, 
or fish a day—occasionally peas or beans instead. 
Three or four eggs each weck. 

Group Six: Bread, flour, and cereals—natural whole grain or en- 

riched or restored. Three or more servings a day. 

Butter and margarine fortified with Vitamin A. Use 


Group Seven: 
for spreads and for seasoning as you like. 


1 “Mother Hubbard’s Cupboard,” poster, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 1946. 
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HEALTH INSTITUTE 


The planning council decided to sponsor a health institute carly in 
the spring to which teachers, principals, and parents would be invited. 
The consultant in health education from the State Department of 
Education assisted in planning a program to focus community attention 
on the findings of the various surveys, ways of using available resources 
to meet the needs pointed up in the surveys, and to plan an education 
program to aid in accomplishing results. One evening and two afternoon 
meetings were arranged. 

Findings were presented of the surveys on communicable diseases, 
immunization, and sanitation of the homes, the sanitation survey of 
the schools, and the one-day-diet study. A symposium including repre- 
sentatives from state and county education, health and welfare de- 
partments, and state and local organizations such as the Green Sea 
planning council, Medical Society, Tuberculosis Association, Parent- 
Teacher Association, and others described services each organization 
was prepared to offer in assisting the Green Sea area to solve its particu- 
lar problems as shown by the surveys. Two small discussion groups met 
cach afternoon of the institute. 

“School Housekeeping and Sanitation” was the topic of one group led 
by the state supervisor of schoolhouse planning, who, with county and 
state sanitarians, discussed with the teachers minimum basic equipment 
and scheduled housekeeping activities needed to keep schools clean and 
sanitary. Resulting suggestions were: 


Clean floors with a good bristle broom, using a dust prevention 
compound of water and sawdust obtained from a nearby sawmill. 

Clean windows at least twice yearly to help maintain adequate 
lighting in the schoolroom, using a solution of water and am- 
monia and applying with a cloth. Newspaper could be used 
effectively to shine the windowpanes. 

Clean desk tops at least twice yearly with a solution of tri-sodium 
phosphate, one teaspoon to a gallon of water. 

Clean drinking fountains daily. 

Clean toilet seats daily. 


“Characteristics of the Healthily Growing Child” was the theme of 
the other group. A regional supervising nurse from the State Depart- 
ment of Health led this discussion. Each person was given a copy of 
the following list of items describing characteristics of a healthy child 
and deviations which should be watched for by parents, teachers, and 


Mothers bring their children for immunization to the public-health 
nurse’s home as early as 6:30 in the morning, at noon, and again in the 
evening after the nurse returns from her day's work. A health center 
is needed 
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others working with the children. Discussion was based on items in this 
list: 

General Appearance (From observation) 

. An air of contentment, vigor, interest in life 

Alert, happy facial expression 

. Bright, clear eyes 

. Firm pink gums 

. Sound, well-formed teeth 

. Firm, healthy-looking skin 

. Erect posture, symmetrical chest, flat shoulder blades 
- Strong, well-built skeleton 

9. Moderate padding of fat 


99-1 Own dvo n 


Behavior (From discussion with parent, and child observation) 
1. Good appetite, good digestion 
2. Regular elimination 
3. Sound, refreshing sleep 

- Good social adjustment to group 

Ability to understand and learn with own age level 

. Participation in recreational activities 

. Gain in weight and height 


Conditions that Need Attention 

Lack of appetite 

Failure to gain in weight and height 

Loss of weight and strength 

Obesity 

Aversion to normal play 

Nervousness and irritability 

Chronic fatigue and lassitude 

. Muscle and joint pains 

- Backwardness in school—lack of mental application 

10. Repeated respiratory infections 

- Burning or itching of skin—rash, sores, ctc. 

12. Burning or itching of eyes—intolerance to light, abnormal discharge of tears 
—squinting, etc. 

13. Bad teeth, foul breath—spongy bleeding gums 

14. Sores at corners of mouth 

15. Bad posture—lack of coordination in movement 

16. Mouth breathing 

17. Discharging ears 

18. Enlargement of neck glands 


M ovne 


Own wn 


o 


In summing up the institute, it was said: 


The value of this institute will depend on what we do as a result of our activi- 
ties here. Interest has been shown. There are two responsibilities in this com- 
munity: (a) Planning a health program to Keep those with good health well. (b) 
Planning a health program to find and correct physical defects. "The major prol 
lems that have been brought out are: 

1. We have needlessly suffered communicable diseases whic! 

vented by immunization. 


h- 


h could have been pre- 
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. We lack sanitary facilities in many homes and schools of this community. 
. We need more milk, vegetables, and eggs for our table. 
. We need cooperation in planning together. 


. We need education about these problems and their solution. 


au o ow) 


. We need to know and use better housekeeping practices. 


7. We need to improve the lighting in most of our schools in the district, pro- 
vide sanitary toilet facilities in practically all of the schools, and make the water 
supply safe in about one-third of them. 


What can we do when a child is not attaining the best possible health for him? 
We know the problems. They are ours to solve. What are we going to do about 
them? We should join hands and perhaps the influence of what we do will reach 
throughout the Green Sea area and far beyond its boundaries. 


PRESCHOOL CLINIC 


'The Green Sea District Parent-Teacher Association was organized 
shortly after the "big institute" and one of its first tasks was to assist 
the teachers in improving organization of and attendance at the pre- 
school clinic. They invited preschool children and their parents to a 
clinic scheduled for late April. A committee met with the elementary 
teachers to plan a cooperative program for the clinic. Publicity and 
transportation were two items considered, since one clinic for the 11 
elementary schools was to be held at the Green Sea elementary school. 
Other arrangements included: Members of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion would register the children on a school physical examination card 
and each child would be given a tin with instructions for use and when 
to return it with a specimen for the hookworm test. A nurse would 
check the eyes of each child with the Snellen Eye Chart. Parents would 
help to weigh and measure cach child and prepare him for the physical 
examination in a dressing room. The county health officer would give 
the physical examinations and each child would be given a smallpox 
vaccination and a hemoglobin test. 


An exhibit table was planned to display what constituted a good break- 
fast, dinner and supper. Two county school lunch supervisors would 
talk with the children and their parents about good food habits and 
serve the children fruit or tomato juice and crackers. Before the parents 
left they would be given health pamphlets. 


At the clinic, 52 children were examined and 27 conditions needing 
correction were found. The health department wrote to cach parent 
indicating the kind of defect found with instructions as to where and 
when the child could get treatment for the correction. A follow-up to 
assure correction of defects was planned for the summer and early fall. 
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PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR EIGHTH-GRADERS 


The health committee arranged to give a physical examination in- 
cluding a chest X-ray to 68 boys and girls in the eighth grade. The 
county health officer examined each pupil and among them found 26 


defects. Follow-up on remedial work was completed in the following 
year. 


A fact-finding approach was taken by the community as a first step 
in determining its health and sanitation problems. The people recog- 
nized the value of a factual picture to stimulate changes needed and 
development of necessary services. An immunization and sanitation 
survey of the community was made; the teachers appraised their school 
plants, and their findings were reinforced by inspections made by the 
county and state sanitarians; a nutritionist from the State Department 
of Health, assisted by the consultant in health education from the 
Department of Education, made a one-day-dict survey. Results of these 
studies were presented to a community Health Institute at which special- 
ists discussed with the people resources available for their needs. Many 
individuals took part in these efforts. In each activity, the consultant 
in health education from the State Department of Education worked 
closely with the planning council and with the committee in charge. 
She helped the community utilize resources provided by county, state, 
and national public and private youth-serving agencies to change in- 
sanitary conditions and to provide health services necessary for the 
guidance program to succeed. i 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


GUIDANCE-AS TEACHERS SEE IT 


The teacher as counselor is key person in the guidance program of the 


rural school 


The teacher’s and administrator’s attitudes toward and 
understanding of children and young people underlie 
all guidance services. Good guidance practices involve 
a genuine and deep psychological acceptance of each 
child—an unshakable belief that each child is valuable, 
no matter what he looks like, what his IQ is, and how 
he behaves; and, along with that, a recognition of the 
fact that the child’s behavior is very largely caused by 
a series of forces operating upon him and within him 
which by their interaction make him do what he does. 


A first step of the teacher in child study, therefore, 
is to learn to accept each child as he is—a valuable 
human being—and to possess the desire to help him 
toward his best development. Second, since the individ- 
ual is valued as a human being, he must be respected 
so that he can keep his own respect. Third, a person 
does not humiliate another person whom he respects— 
other means of controlling him are used. 


DANIEL A. PRESCOTT 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


GUIDANCE-AS TEACHERS SEE IT 


Rarely does the rural school have a guidance specialist on the staff. 
Consequently, the effectiveness of individual pupil guidance in nearly 
all schools, such as those in the Green Sea High School District, depends 
largely upon the warmth of feeling which the teacher has for each child, 
her concern about what she can do to influence the decisions which 
the individual child makes in his day-to-day living, and the wisdom 
she brings to this aspect of her work. But many factors enhance or limit 
the guidance which the rural teacher can give. Of most importance is 
the leadership and responsibility which the school administrator assumes 
for systematic provision of guidance services and conditions which will 
give the individual opportunity for his best development. In beginning 
a guidance program, each school must start with the elements of 
guidance activities which it has and build on these. 

Most of the teachers in the Green Sea School District during the 
time of this study were natives of the area and understood the prob- 
lems of the children thoroughly. Many were brought up on local farms 
and still lived on them, sharing the experiences of the children, and 
knew well the pressure on farm families when the tobacco crop 
needed attention. About one-half of the teachers had taught two or more 
years in the district, a few had taught more than ten years in the locality, 
and more than half had taught at least three years in their present 
school. 

At the end of the academic term, two years after the launching of 
the Green Sea program, stock was taken to determine to what extent 
the guidance concept had gained ground. In this cvaluation study, 
teachers and principals were asked about their own background; changes 
resulting from the program which had helped to make guidance effec- 
tive; changes in the physical environment of the schools, the community 
and the homes; changes in their own attitude, in the attitude of chil- 
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dren and that of the community; and they were also asked to give illus- 
trations of their own guidance practices, and evidence of organized 
guidance services in the school. In the following pages are given direct 
quotations from teachers’ and pupils’ reports written for the study. 


HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS REPORT 


For the evaluation study of the Green Sea guidance program, the 
superintendent of the Green Sea High School District, who is also a 
teacher in the high school, reported: 


The Green Sea High School Youth Guidance Program has for its objective the 
complete development of the child in order that he or she may become the best 
possible citizen of the community, state and nation. 


This is what has been accomplished during the first two years: 


1. An active Youth Round Table has been organized and is functioning very 
satisfactorily. This group acts as student council. 


2. A system of organized recreation has been started. All pupils have daily 
Opportunity to take part (under teacher supervision) in any one of a number 
of recreational games and activities. 


3. Each teacher makes a special study of at least one child and endeavors to 
help that child in overcoming his difficulties and in solving his problems. In 
addition, each teacher attempts (insofar as time and available data permit) to 
guide and aid pupil development through individual conferences, etc. 


4. Teacher-pupil relationships are maintained on as democratic, cooperative and 
sympathetic a level as possible. "Teachers are encouraged to study the individual 
pupil and to look upon him and treat him as an individual. 


5. Regular teacher conferences are held for the purpose of group study and dis- 
cussion of various teacher problems—as related to homeroom, classroom, and 
pupils. Teachers study professional textbooks and magazines, 


6. A system of health examinations including health records has been 
pupils entering the eighth grade. This is made a 
nent record of cach pupil. This, naturally, 


set up for 
part of the cumulative perma- 
+ involves follow-up remedial work. 


7: A "Career Day" has been inaugurated. Capable and interested people have 
been brought in for informational and inspirational talks—and for individual and 
group conferences. Moving picture films have been shown. 


8. The testing program has been enlarged. Intelligence, aptitude and progressive 
achievement tests are given pupils. The results are made a part of the cumula- 
tive permanent record and are used, insofar as possible, in pupil guidance. 


9. A rather full and complete permanent record System has been installed. 


During the second year of the program the high-school teachers sys- 
tematically collected information about students—information that 
would assist them to understand each individual pupil, and to aid in 
more effectively helping the pupil to understand himself, Excerpts from 


— 
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the reports of the teachers for the evaluation study reflect the value they 
found in such records as the autobiography, tests, and physical exam- 
inations. 


About the autobiography, one teacher said: 


An autobiography for cach student has been filled out and is kept in his cumula- 

tive record file for use when needed by the school or teacher. From the auto- 

biographies, the teachers have come to understand individual students better and 
to sce their problems more easily. 

Teachers realize the value of the physical examination as an aid to 
the boy or girl in understanding himself: 

With the help of the County and State Boards of Health we have given each 
child in the eighth grade a physical examination, examined and recorded results 
for the permanent record, and made plans for correcting defects. (Previously, 
the county health officer examined ball players only.) Thus, health has been 
brought up as a vital point.and students have become interested in their 
own health. In helping to give the eighth-grade physical examinations, I found 
that students were interested in the condition of their eyes, cars, ctc. 

But the effective use of records by all teachers cannot be expected, 
as one teacher indicated: 

Autobiographies, health records—have been used very little to date. 

We expect to use them much more next year. 

An occupational interest inventory was taken for the first time in 
this school by all students in the tenth and twelfth grades. The teachers 
reported that taking the inventory and the resulting interest profile 
generated keen interest among the boys and girls regarding the vast 
number of occupations from which they might choose, the type of 
training required for specific jobs, and their own abilities and short- 
comings. As a result of the interest inventory, one teacher reported: 

Students became interested in the occupational literature that had newly been 

added to the library. 


The twelfth-grade faculty adviser said: 


After the interest inventory had been taken, we spent all the homeroom period 
discussing careers and occupations individually with each twelfth-grader and with 


the class as a group. 
The agriculture teacher collected practical information about the 
home of each of his students: 


I have a farm survey of each pupil's farm with number of children, ages, crops 
grown, acres, livestock, buildings, etc.; and it also shows the scope of pupil's 


farming activities. 
Most of the teachers commented on change in use of the homeroom: 
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At first the homeroom was used largely as a class in spelling but later it was 
used to obtain information about the pupils: their problems, desires, and needs. 
Subjects and interests of students were discussed. 


I have talked with all the students in my homeroom trying to help them with 
their decision as to school to attend when they graduate and with choice of 
occupation. 


We studied a book on personality and also arranged for an assembly program— 


a panel discussion on “How To Get Along with People.” This was a good pro- 
gram and the whole student body asked questions. 


In Green Sea, as in all schools, there are obstacles in carrying out a 
guidance program. One teacher regretfully comments that he cannot 
systematically use the homeroom period for counseling because: 


Most of the thirty minutes are required to check attendance as the buses are 
often late and pupils come in all during the period. When there is time I take 
one autobiography and use it as a basis for my interview with the student. 


The high-school teachers illustrated guidance practices which they 
used as they applied their knowledge of the individual pupil, not only 
to make provision for his needs but to assist the boys and girls in under- 
standing themselves and in acting on that knowledge. 


Over-sized boys and girls were given special thought: 


One over-sized boy in my class had developed an inferiority complex through 
long teasing by the others and in an attempt to make up for this disregarded 
authority and all consequences. I tried to treat him on a mature level and gave 
him some responsibilities. 

One very large boy is always a tar 


get for the other pupils’ pranks. When I leave 
the room, I leave it in his ch 


arge, instead of somebody in charge of him. 
A wide varicty of individual problems was mentioned: 


A boy who was hard of hearing was moved to front of room 


, and a special effort 
made to be sure he understood all directions. 


One girl seemed always to be hurrying to complete her work in school and was 
often late in book reports. I found that she was the oldest in a family of seven 
and had to help care for them. I taught her how to work in study hall. 


I gave individual help in remedial reading to one pupil and helped him overcome 


his difficulty. 


I had three girls in shorthand that were especially 
to work in the superintendent’s office and in the V. 
two of them took dictation at magistrate’s hearings ar 


good. I arranged for them 
eterans’ School office. Also, 
nd transcribed notes. 


Early school-leaving is a problem. The teachers 
particular boy or girl may benefit more from experien 
side school than from remaining in high school, 
school program is not geared to meet his needs, 


are aware that a 
ccs to be had out- 
particularly if the 
But generally the 
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teachers feel that they should make every effort to hold boys and girls 
in school at least until they are 16 years of age. These were the reasons 
for drop-outs in the past school year as listed by the teacher: 


To get married 

To work on the farm 

To join army 

Domestic trouble at home 

Failure and felt unable to pass 

Unable to read 

More interested in working 

Not getting from school what he needed 
Lack of interest in school 

Indifference on part of parents. 


The teachers gave illustrations of the kinds of help which they gave 
to potential drop-outs: 


One boy was about to leave school. I talked with his mother and two older 
brothers. Together, we kept him in school. 


One boy started the eighth grade after Christmas. He did not try. He wanted 
to quit as soon as possible. I began to try to find why he lacked interest. 
He could not read but he was very attentive, so I gave him special attention so 
that he understood what the others were reading and thus gained his interest. 
He stayed in school. 


I tried to encourage one girl who was determined to leave, to stay in school as long 
as possible. She came back once after quitting. But when she stopped for good, 
I discussed with her the kind of training she might get to help her make a living. 


In describing the influence of the guidance program, the teachers 
mentioned changes in the school plant that have already aided or will 
aid the students in making the most of their potentialities: 


A new classroom has been added for the Commercial Department and additional 
typewriters bought. This gives the student more opportunity to do better work, 
as he is assigned one practice period per day in which he may improve his typing 
or he may type other class assignments. The students will be better equipped for 
their jobs after leaving school. 


A lunchroom-agriculture-shop building is being erected. A good balanced lunch 
will take the place of candy, ice cream, and soft drinks which was the only lunch 
previously available. The agriculture shop building will help in the development 
of the school curriculum to meet the needs of the community. 

Additional window shades have been provided for the building, which improve the 
lighting. 

A movie projector was purchased. 


The library has been greatly improved in that it was moved to a larger room which 
has better light, is more attractive, and in which it is easier to find books. 
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The attitude of the teacher toward his students and the quality of 
the pupil-teacher relationship that results is the basis upon which the 
guidance program is built. Changes in the attitude of the Green Sea 
High School teachers are in evidence: 

- Now we try to figure out why he is bad, lazy, indifferent. For example: One of 
my students is very capable, smart, likable, except for a chip on his shoulder. I 
tried to discover the reason for this and found that his father is a very dominant. 
demanding parent. So I began to place more responsibility on the boy by show: 
ing confidence in him and not demanding. His attitude has completely changed. 


What has been the influence of the program on the students? The 
teachers specially emphasized the value to the pupils of the Youth Round 
Table and the added recreation activities: 


Pupils have become more school conscious—proud of Green Sea—proud to say 
so, The behavior of students as a whole is much improved. 


There seems to be more respect and courtesy from pupils, yet they speak frankly 
even differing from others in the group. 


The attitude and behavior of the pupils have changed in most cases. The students 
have a more wholesome attitude toward school life. 


The young people have done a good bit of work within the community as well 
as the school. The students within the Youth Round Table are learning some- 
thing very valuable—leadership and the ability to accept and carry out respon- 
sibility. This is also carrying over to the whole student body. 

The Youth Round Table increased the value of the students as citizens. 


I would say that what materialized this year is the result of the work begun last 
year during the institute. A recreation period has been arranged in each child's 
schedule during each day. As well as being good for the child, this helps much 
in improving the child’s attitude toward his school life. 


Providing opportunity for democratic participation by pupils, teachers, 
and parents is not easy but it does foster the growth of individuals. The 
teachers comment on their use of democratic methods: 

The administration in this school seems to be more democratic and this brings 


about more student participation, resulting in a happier and more harmonious 
student body. There is less truancy. 


Every student tried out for a part in the junior play and c: 
in presenting it. It was very successful. 


The students are beginning to be more democratic in school affairs but I'm afraid 
many of the students do not live in a democratic home, They are told. 


‘ach one played some part 


There is now more student participation in school affairs and less community 
criticism. d 
Pupils and teachers plan activities for homeroom and class activities. 


Teachers, according to their reports, are getting support from the com- 
munity for the program: 


anned for the grade schools in the regular 
Elementary Teachers Association 


2uidance activities are pl 
monthly meetings of the 
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The people are seeing results of the guidance program in the school and seem to 
be more willing to cooperate. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS REPORT 

From preparatory work for the “big institute” and discussion during 
it, the elementary teachers realized that they needed to know more 
about children. They began by looking for information available in the 
school. In their own words, this is what they found and what they de- 
cided to do about it: 


In the past we have not had any records left in the schools; now the teachers see 
a need for them and are beginning to get records established. 


We are now keeping more adequate records—health of the children and of their 
achievement are kept in the cumulative record for each child. 


In the past, records were not kept; but from now on they will be. 


As the teachers began their child study—to collect information about 
children through daily observation, home visits, and conferences with 
other teachers—they became more conscious of the needs of each child. 
They reported on some of the individual pupil problems which they had 
tried to help solve during the school year: 


A fourth grade pupil wants to be a football hero. He is very fond of sweets, so 
I stress diet for his benefit. He is very much interested in health. 


I found that one of my dull boys was being punished severely at home for not 
doing as well as his brothers and sisters. I talked to his father. I asked him not 
to slap him, The father said he had been very slow in school himself. He would 
try to be more patient with the boy. The child is not so nervous now and is 
reading slowly but well. 


One child’s mother teaches him at home and he is confused much of the time. 
I told him to listen to his mother as she had been a very successful teacher and 
she wanted him to learn. After he found out how I felt he was better. However 
sometimes it is very hard on a child for two people to try to teach him. o 


One little boy had temper tantrums. The matter was discussed with his mother. 
The mother and teacher together planned to help the boy. 


To one advanced pupil in fourth-grade arithmetic I gave two lessons daily with 
work on blackboard for drilling. 


I let one oversized child help others so that he would feel that he is really 
asset to younger children. 


an 


One boy could not read. I had to teach him individually. I gave him easy, color- 
ful books to read. He works well with clay. 


One oversized boy has defective speech. I spent my spare time trying to help 
him. He has taken more interest in his studies because of the special attention 
given him. 


A 14-year-old boy in the seventh grade learns slowly. He gets discouraged at times 


No 


E 
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and gives up too easily. I tell him that perseverance often wins. When he does 

anything well I praise him and encourage him to greater efforts. I try to give him 

the feeling that I have confidence in him. He has stopped talking of quitting 
school. 

One boy refused to cooperate. I found I tried to force him too much. After 

my visit to his home, he has improved. 

Often lack of self confidence comes when children are absent too much and are 

not able to keep up with their classes. These children need special help with their 

work. 

Discovering the special talents of cach child and providing opportu- 
nity for the use of this talent becomes an intriguing quest—demanding 
creative ability on the part of the teacher. 

One boy is gifted in craftsmanship. I provided material for him to work with 

and let him display his finished articles. 

A boy reads very well. I get more books for him to read and let him read in 

chapel. 

One pupil was very artistic. I encouraged her in self-expression by drawing 

pictures, etc. 

One girl wanted to paint. Of course all the pupils paint but this child has talent. 

I gave her the chance to paint in all her spare time. Another gifted child made 

special articles of wood and paper. 

The teachers were concerned about the large number of over-age 
children in their classes. They accounted for the extreme retardation 
as follows: 

Miss so much time from school that they have to repeat grades. 

Were not ready to adapt themselves to school. 

They do not understand what they read. Some have poor health, poor back- 

ground. 

Carelessness, ignorance of parents, poverty. 

Defective speech. Little cooperation from parents. 

Lack of the right start in the primary grade has greatly retarded a very intelligent 

girl in reading. 

The teachers realized the importance of individual attention to the 
over-age children, and helped them in a variety of ways: 

I gave one retarded boy reading materials in which he was interested. I kept him 

reading on his own level. 

I saw that one retarded child got glasses, and he improved in his work. 

One retarded boy had poor hearing. A specialist is now helping with that defect. 


One 14-year-old girl missed school frequently. She is a first-grade reader, but in 
the fifth grade. I gave her easy library books to read. Picked out work in arith- 
metic, adding, dividing and subtraction and easy words in spelling, and tried to 
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give her a foundation for further learning. She would have quit had she been 
turned back. 


A 15-year-old who was in the seventh grade missed a great many school days 

because of sickness and work. He said if he didn’t pass he was going to stop. 

I transferred him to the eighth grade, hoping that association with other boys 

and girls his age would enable him to get at least something, and keep him in 

school. 

But in spite of special efforts of the teachers some of the children had 
quit school in the elementary grades during the current school year. 
Reasons for early school-leaving, given by the teachers, emphasized the 
need for children to help with farm work and illness at home: 

Since his father was a tenant farmer, he needed his boy to earn a living. 


One boy had to stay out to work so often, it was not possible to do good school- 
work, and lack of progress made him quit. 


Had to help on the farm. 
Lack of interest on the part of child and parents. 
Father was sick and unable to work. 


Too many duties at home—getting behind in her studies. 


The teachers were frequently disturbed because they did not know 
how to help a child: 

Only one of my pupils in the fifth grade quit school this year. I did not know 

how to help him. He did not write—not even his name. lle did simple sums, 

and read a little. I had him only a little while and did not know he was going 

to stop. He stopped while I had flu. 
Such an incident indicates the need which teachers have for more ex- 
pert knowledge and skill in understanding and helping children and 
advising their parents. Every rural school needs the services of special- 
ists on the county or state level regarding the more serious learning 
problems. 


Several services which the teachers appreciate have been made avail- 
able to the schools. Among these, they mention: 

Help from the county health department has made better sanitary conditions, 

County nurse visits our school. l 

Talks by health people were given. 

We held a preschool clinic in April. 


The hot lunch service is one of the best things we have added. Every time I 
think of those days when we ate cold sandwiches I cannot appreciate our lunch 
room enough. 


The library service has been added. The library truck visits once every month 
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and is very cooperative. ‘The children have access to more and better books. 


Because of better aids from the library, we are teaching things that will help 
pupils become better fitted to take their places in the community and eam a 
livelihood for themselves. 


Certain changes in the curriculum have helped: 


The classroom (especially in the primary grades) is more of a workshop than 
formerly. We now teach children the things they need to know instead of stick- 


ing so close to "subject matter.” 
I have tried to enlarge the vocabulary of the pupils through reading and study of 
words, 


We have a period cach week in which every child has a chance to make things 
or do any special activity he likes. We have art—drawing pictures, making animals 
masks, baskets, bowls, etc. We also have handicraft—making stools, and animals 
of wood—also sewing and crocheting. 


As a result of developing guidance activities in the school, the teach- 
ers report on changes in their own and other teachers’ attitudes toward 


the children: 
Although I have always tried to search for hidden talents in my pupils, I think the 
discussions at the guidance meetings have helped me to become more observant. 


Teachers now try to look for good in the worst of children. 
We try to find the cause of bad behavior. 


I try to understand that a child is a child and not an adult. No matter how 
many bad points a child may have he has also a lot of good ones. 


I have learned that in looking for what is right, the wrong will often be corrected. 


I try to show the over-confident pupil that others have abilities too and over-con- 
fidence or boasting causes one to lose friends. 


I try to help the pupil who lacks confidence overcome his own lack of inde- 
pendence. I have complimented him on as much of his original work as possible. 


Teachers have begun to realize the benefit of studying the individual and want 
to give more time to such study. 


We now try to understand the needs of each child. 

We have tried to understand each child's behavior. 

I believe sensible teachers are trying more and more to understand the child's 
viewpoint rather than telling him to do something “because I told you to.” 

I think teachers are more sympathetic and understanding than they have been 
before. 

As a whole the teachers are more cooperative with the students and liberal in 
using their suggestions and ideas. 


The teachers also reported that they noticed a change in the attitude 
of the children since the guidance program was initiated: 
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There seemed to be a noticeable improvement in the attitude of a few pupils 
when soap and paper towels were furnished to the whole room. 


The children take more interest in the appearance of the room and yard because 
each child has a special part in it: some have potted plants and indoor gardens 
to care for; others make posters and pictures or some article in handicraft (this 
is the first year they have had handicraft and art) to represent holidays. 


The attitude and behavior of my pupils have changed in several respects—they 


have better attendance, better behavior and better cooperation with teacher and 
pupils than last year. 


The pupils in the third grade have become much more orderly, less noisy, and 
much more cooperative than they were in September. 


The pupils have become more interested since they are allowed to develop their 
own initiative; therefore, we have fewer "problem children" in the classroom. 


They cooperate together well and I do not have any bad behavior. 
Children are more interested in their work. "They work and play together better. 
They are more interested in the appearance of the room. 


Children as a whole have learned to play together better. The majority of the 
children have improved very much in their reading. We have better attendance 
and children are more interested in their work. 


I have two boys, whom the other children mistreated and shunned at the begin- 
ning of the year. The other pupils did not want to sit near them or play with 
them. I talked with them on many occasions, and told the pupils that every 
child had the same rights in school, and I thought the two boys were nice fellows. 
I told them that they must be kind to everyone. The other children play with 


them nicely now. For several months, I have had no disturbance or ill-mannered 
remarks about the two boys. 


I have talked to teen-age girls concerning conduct, especially in dealing with boys. 


The teachers also reported their observations of change in the atti- 
tude of the community: 


The people are taking more interest in the school, are more cooperative in sending 
children to school regularly and in helping in the activities of the school. 


When children become interested, parents become interested. They know when 
their children are getting the most from school. i 


They are more interested in the school and in their children, 


The attitude of the patrons is getting better all the time. 


t There is a better un- 
derstanding. 


I think the people in the community have awakened to the needs of the school. 
They are taking more interest in the school. 


Now when we need assistance in any way the patrons of the school respond. 
When asked this year, they hauled dirt to fill in the playground. They come to 
assist in any way we need help. They leave their work to join in a picnic or to 
be present at a program put on by children. 


m: 
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Parents are willing to participate more in school. 
Our Parent-Teacher Association is going very well. I think this will help our 
school. 


I have received cooperation in better attendance and in getting homework done. 


The teachers, parents, and the community have combined efforts to 
improve the school plants. A pleasanter and more safe environment 
for the children has resulted. ‘The teachers report: 

New curtains and posters make the room more attractive, and I let the children 

decorate the room. 

We have new wall decorations and the children help arrange the furniture, 

Now we have more material to work with and more play equipment. 


I have tried to make the room attractive and homelike so that the children will 
enjoy coming to school. The walls have been painted, new curtains have been 
obtained for the windows. We have new tables and chairs. 


We have tried to make our room more attractive by painting the building inside 
and out. Previously, we had no toilets, but we now have sanitary toilets and 
running water. New windows and doors have been installed. Broken boards 
have been replaced. 


Still there are pressing needs for improvement if the guidance pro- 
gram is to succeed. According to the teachers, these are the needs: 


Specially trained personnel is needed to help teachers. 


Educate the parents to the fact that they have a big part in helping the teacher 
guide the students. We need better cooperation from parents. 


Some of the local schools seem to be in a “rut” so to speak. The faculty of one 
particular school is not interested. They teach and leave school and give little 
help to students or school. They need to be jolted. 


Teachers have no means of transportation to enable them to visit parents. 
No history of child’s past. 

Failure of parents to visit school. 

Knowledge of methods for dealing with children that are absent so much. 


How to handle promotion of children that are poor in some subjects and average 
in others. 


Classrooms are too crowded, and there is not time to give individual attention. 
‘Teachers need increased salaries. 

I have not had enough training in the causes of behavior problems. 

I lack the teaching materials I would like to have. 

Need for a teaching group that plans together. 

I need to know more about the community and its ways. 

Lack of a period for conferences. 


No free time. 
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The emotional maturity of the teacher, as reflected in her ability to 
appreciate the feelings of the individual boy and girl in her charge, and 
relate understanding of herself and her experiences to the behavior of 
the children, forms a pivotal point upon which effective guidance is de- 
veloped. One elementary teacher who taught 22 pupils of the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, in one room of an isolated, poorly 
equipped two-room school answered the question “What most seri- 
ously prevented you from understanding and guiding children?” by de- 
scribing this teacher-pupil understanding as follows: 


I don't know of anything—I love children—I realize that they are human beings 
with the same desires and problems that I had and my experiences help me in 
helping them. I realize too that my own actions and attitudes influence them; 
therefore, in my guidance of my pupils I first try to control and guard my own 
behavior. I have tried to keep my own enthusiasm up and tried to help the chil- 
dren have a happy, normal school life by trying to prevent tension and strife 
among pupils. A contented school progresses faster than one that is full of dis- 
agreement. 


Evidence that the guidance point of view is gaining ground among the 
school people in Green Sea is reflected in the reports of the teachers and 
principals. Greater community interest in providing better opportunity 
for the children is emphasized. Understanding gained from child study 
mectings of the teacher is reflected in changed classroom procedures. 
High-school students participate in school and community planning 
to meet their needs. Elementary-school children are also sharing more 
in school program planning. Perhaps most important, however, is the 
evidence which shows growing appreciation by teachers of their responsi- 
bility to help each pupil understand himself and of the necessity to 
provide those experiences and opportunities that will enable him to 
plan wisely his future and to carry out those plans. 


CHAPTER NINE 


EIGHTH- AND NINTH-GRADERS REPORT 
ABOUT THEIR SCHOOLING 


It is important to know how boys and girls view their situation. One 
pupil summed up his opinion of handicapping conditions in the follow- 
ing soliloquy: 


“Things that hinder people lots of times are— 


Some farmers are tenant farmers and lots of their children 
have to help their father on the farm if he is not able to hire 


help to work, and they miss school. 

Some people do not try to learn because they don’t think they 
will ever find a use for it. 

Some people do not study because they do not care whether 
they learn or not. 

Some don't have the ability to learn, and most of the time they 
are the ones who try very hard. 

Some of their parents do not make them attend, or study 
school work, and they will not. 

Some will not study if they don’t have to, and some do not 
have the right food to eat, and it makes a difference. 

Some do not know how to sit right for the right posture— 
posture has a lot to do with studying and to feel good. 
Sleep will make you feel drowsy and not feel like study. 

A teacher has a lot to do with a child learning. 


A teacher should not scream at a child.” 
—AN EIGHTI--GRADER 


In the second grade my teacher was nice and sweet to 
children. She also let us do what we wanted to do, 
and she was pleased with it. We didn’t do what we 
knew was wrong. I wanted to draw when I was in the 
second grade, and wanted to play in the dirt. My 
teacher let us get pictures to put on the wall. She was 


pleased with the work that we wanted to do, and she 
had a nice class. 


AN EIGHTH-GRADER 


CHAPTER NINE 


EIGHTH- AND NINTH-GRADERS REPORT 
ABOUT THEIR SCHOOLING 


It is important to know how children view their situation. For this 
study, the children in the eighth and ninth grades were asked to write 
a story of their school life. They were asked to begin with the first grade 
and tell about each grade, what they remembered best (a) about the 
teacher, (b) about what they did, (c) about how they felt about each 
grade, (d) about things that helped them to get along, and (e) about 
things that hindered them in getting along. They gave their age, grade, 
birthplace, and entering grade in the Green Sca arca school. 

In these stories the children have been remarkably frank and described 
vividly characteristics and practices of teachers and school experiences 
(a) that helped them in their progress, and (b) those that hindered 
them. These quotations suggest the children’s needs, interests and prob- 
lems upon which the guidance program must be built. 

Some 78 stories were received from the 150 students enrolled in the 
eighth and ninth grades, or, 49 from the 83 eighth-graders and 29 from 
the 67 ninth-graders. The study was made in May when farmers were 
transplanting tobacco seedlings and the pressure of farm work kept many 
children at home. Consequently the sampling of stories may not have 
been representative of all the children in these grades, since approxi- 
mately half of the pupils were absent the day the stories were written. 

Most of the young people were of average age for their grade—13 or 
14 years of age for the eighth grade and 14 or 15 years for the ninth 
grade. As nearly all who wrote stories of their school life reported that 
they were born in Horry County, most of them in the vicinity of Green 
Sea, and had attended school there from the first grade, their stories 
apply to the Green Sea High School District.* 


upils included in this chapter and the next have been 


1 Quotations from stories of p d 
for punctuation and grammar. 


cdited for spelling and slightly 
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ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL EXPERIENCES HELPING THEIR PROGRESS 


The children were warmly appreciative of the teacher who considered 
their personality, accepted them as they were, gave them freedom of ex- 
pression, was pleasant and kind, helped them to enjoy school and do 
their best. Such teachers assist tremendously in bringing out the good 
qualities of children. For example, an eighth-grader says: 


In the second grade my teacher was nice and sweet to children. She also let us 
do what we wanted to do, and she was pleased with it. We didn’t do what we 
knew was wrong. I wanted to draw when I was in the second grade, and wanted 
to play in the dirt. My teacher let us get pictures to put on the wall. She was 
pleased with the work that we wanted to do, and she had a nice class. 


The first-grade teacher has a particularly difficult and important re- 
sponsibility in determining the child’s attitude toward school, From 
what the children say, they long remember the kind, pleasant, and help- 
ful teacher who plans with them to do things they enjoy—the things 
that help them grow. Teachers perhaps seldom realize the lasting im- 
pression which their consideration and friendliness make. The first- 
grade teacher has a great challenge: 


I had a very nice first grade teacher, She was very interested in helping the stu- 
dents in her classes. She taught me how to spell first, by ha 
ten on cards and letting us learn them that way. She was never ill to a student 
unless it was absolutely necessary because she was afraid she would upset him and 


he couldn't learn. I enjoyed her teaching because it was so easy for me to get 
acquainted with her. 


ving the words writ- 


My first day at school when I started in the firs 


I felt like a grownup. When the bell tang for school to take up the first day we 


all went into the school house and took a seat and the teacher called the class to 
order and told us her name. 


t grade was a great day in my life. 


The reason I liked my first grade teacher—she was Kind to me. She never was 
ill to me and seemed to be very nice. She let us play games in the room if we 


studied well. I made good on my report cards. I felt in the first grade that I 
did the best I could and studied my lesson really hard. 


My first grade teacher, I really did like her, because I learned 


a lot under her and 
she was good to get along with. She 


was not hard on us when she was teaching us. 
During the first grade I had a nice teacher. 


We would be good, and get our les- 
sons and she would let us go out and play. 


I liked her very much. 
When I first started to school I did not like my 
But I went on until I knew her very well and lik 
to children. She took us on trips and picnics, 


teacher because she was strange. 
ed her very much. She was nice 


I entered school at —— when I was five and two months. 

I liked her because she was kind and helped m 
my lessons. I drew pictures, colored, and studied. 
grade because of my teacher. 


My teacher was Mrs. 
e in getting along in 
I was pleased about the first 
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The bashful first-grade child remembers well special attention from 
the teacher: 
My first grade teacher was very good. She never would spank any of us for things 


we did. We all liked her very much. I like to be in school, but when I started 
I was a little bashful. I got along fine because when I needed help she would 


always help me. - 


Choices which the primary teachers gave as a reward for completing 
their work made a vivid impression on the children: 


The second grade I had a very good teacher. When we finished our lessons she 
had a bunch of toys and she let us play with them or go to slecp. 


The teacher who was really sympathetic, when a child needed adult 
assurance, perhaps little realized the important role she was playing in 
the child's life: 


All of us had to take shots and it made us sick. But our teacher was like a mother 
to us. The way my teacher treated us made us want to go to school. 


Sometimes children admitted responsibility for the teacher's being 
"bad a little": 


In the third and fourth grade I liked my teacher because she wasn't so hard and 
we would have spelling matches to sce who could spell the best. We would have 
parties and all sorts of games. When we made her feel bad, she was bad a little 


but if we were good she was a nice teacher. 


It is the resourceful teacher who assigns, as a reward for the school- 
work completed promptly, a task that is essential for the comfort of all 
in the school and a pleasure to those who do it: 

Sometimes my teachers would let some of us boys go out in the woods and hunt 

something to start a fire for the next morning. They would not let us go unless 

we had all of our work for that day. 


Having fun was often associated with beginning to like school: 


In the fifth grade we had lots of fun. We played soft ball almost every day. 
I think that is where I began to really like school. 


Teachers whose assignments permitted children to do their work well 


received special commendation: 

ol in the fourth grade and I liked my teacher 
d her because she was so good. I learned 
a lot in the fourth grade. I learned how to do long division and multiply big 
She wouldn't assign us too much work because she said she wanted us 
c did have, and she did not want to assign so much 


I had moved to another place to scho 
very much. She was old and we all love 


numbers. 
to study and learn what w 
that we couldn't do it all. 
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When children felt that they had freedom for doing the things they 
liked to do, they usually commented that they got along well that year: 


In the second grade Miss —————— was our teacher. I liked her because she 
would let us do what we wanted to more. I learned a lot that year. 


Teachers who discovered what the children enjoyed and planned en- 
joyable activities with them contributed much toward creating an en- 
vironment in which the children learned well: 


My fourth grade teacher was good and took us on many trips. She taught many 
things I still remember. 


My second grade teacher's name was Mrs. — — ——, She was a very good 
teacher and I liked her very much. We made pictures and carried different ani- 
mals to school. This made my school year better, because if I like a teacher 
I can get along better with her. 


I liked my teacher in the fourth grade. We put beautiful pictures on the wall, 
had our lessons, had a sand table, and the last few minutes went out to play. 
I made better this year and mother said it was because I liked my teacher. 


My third grade teacher was good. When we would have a party she would let 
me be in it. My teacher let us go out and get flowers. 


In the third and fourth grade I liked my teacher because she brought a little 
alligator to school in a box and we would feed him, 


In the third grade my teacher was better than any other. She was an old woman 
and very good. She had lots of games and toys in her room. I think I had more 


fun for the month and a half I went to school there than any other time—about 
a month and a half. 


The teacher would give us exercise every day to make us healthy. 


In the fifth grade we learned our multiplication tables. We had a bean bag 
that we threw to one another and if we didn't know the number they called, 
we had to sit down. We learned to tell time. ; 


My teacher’s name was Miss She was a tall blonde. We had a band. 
The first time we played we played for the high school. We thought it was grand. 


The teacher who had “no favorites” or “pets” was appreciated and 
in mentioning this characteristic the children often made some refer- 
ence to her conscious effort to help children understand: 


When I was in the fourth grade I had a very good teacher. She was not too 
slim or too stout. She wore glasses. She didn’t have any pets. She treated us all 
alike. I couldn’t do anything I wanted to but I had a good time. I studied hard 
and made good on my report card. I didn’t cheat because I knew it. She helped 
me in getting along with my lessons. She explained everything to us. 

Mrs. was a good teacher. Everybody in the class got along well with her. 
She tried to help everybody in the class and didn’t have pets. I got all my lessons 
so that I could have a good time. I learned more that year th 


an I ever have. 
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Children realize when the teacher appreciates them as human beings, 
and when that teacher also has successful teaching methods, she is held 
in much esteem: 

In the seventh grade I had a time learning what I should have learned in the 

fifth grade. When I was in the seventh grade I learned more than I have ever 


learned in school. Our teacher was loving and kind. She did not have any children 
and she had a liking for them. She believed in us learning a lot but she taught 


us in a way that was easy. 


Frequently the children spoke of their liking of teachers who were 
sure that the children understood what was said in class, and the chil- 
dren usually commented that they were pleased with their accomplish- 
ment: 

In the second grade I loved school because my teacher was so good to us. She 

made sure we understood what she was saying. I made very good in this grade. 


When I was in the second grade I had a very good teacher. The reason I liked 
her was because she knew how to teach me so I would understand. 


Teachers who punished severely sometimes were given credit for help- 
ing the children to learn and “get a good start,” and sometimes the 
children liked them in spite of their harsh disciplinary methods: 


My sixth grade teacher was young and very good. I made excellent. She was 
kind and explained things thoroughly but she punished students by beating them 
with a switch. 

I did not like my first grade teacher because she was very stern and strict. She 
was a good teacher when it came to subjects. I learned a lot under her. I was one 
of the first to learn to count to one hundred. She helped me to get along in 
school because she gave me a good start. 


as a little bit hard. He would beat us too much but he 


My fifth grade teacher w 
as well as I did the 


really would make you learn a lot. But I liked him just 
other teachers who were not so hard. 


Some of the children vividly remembered interesting activities which 
assisted them in overcoming a special difficulty: 

I made a White House and explained to the students what it meant to the 
United States. Making things and getting up before a class helped me not to 


be afraid of anything. 


Children liked teachers to come to visit in their homes: 
In the sixth and seventh grades, —— taught me. I liked her because she would 


help me with my lessons and come to see me a lot. 


Teachers can be exacting 
pupils. The children often expresse 


and still be remembered warmly by their 
d appreciation of the teacher who 
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made them work hard. Also, they mentioned the teacher whose class- 
room was orderly and ran smoothly. It was the attitude of the teacher 
that counted—whether she was friendly, kind, pleasant, helpful: 


In the sixth grade my teacher was very hard but I liked her because she was 
friendly. We made books about our health which we all enjoyed very much. 


"The teacher was very kind and knew how to run the school. 


Mrs. —— was my sixth grade teacher. She was a good teacher. She made us 
write a lot. I learned that year becausc she made us study but she was very. kind. 


I had two good teachers. They were strict and I learned well. 


The teacher who recognized the child who needed special help and 
gave it to him won everlasting gratitude: 


My second grade teacher was very good because she carried me to town and 
bought me over $15 worth of clothes to wear to school. 


I was sick and had to stay out of school. When I got well and started back to 
school, the teacher helped me to catch up with the others and I made my grade. 


Evidently some persons have treated children harshly and in contrast 
to them the children appreciate kindly persons who seemed reasonable: 

In the first grade I had a good teacher. I could learn under her good. She did 

not beat anyone; she just talked to them about what they had done. 

I liked my first grade teacher better than any of the rest because she was kind 

and did not talk hard and hatefully. 


My first grade teacher was good to me; she never beat me: I learned well in that 
grade. 


One thing that helped me in getting along was for the teacher to be very kind 
to us. I was not afraid of my first grade teacher. F i 


Children need help in making friends when they come from the 
isolated rural elementary school to the high school: 


When I came the first day in the eighth grade I hated not to be in the room 
with my friends, but I made new friends and am now getting along in school finc. 


The pleasure of having a man teacher for the first time was also 
mentioned: 


My seventh grade was the most wonderful year in the grammar school, My 
teacher was friendly and was good. He was the first man teacher I have ever had. 
He seemed to be more interested in us than any of the other teachers in the 
grammar school. 


Social events in the elementary grades were important: 


When I was in the fourth we had two young teachers who would give us chil 
dren an ice cream supper and a wiener roast. I don't know anything that hindered 
me. I got along well. 
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And, sometimes the opportunity to play with the other children kept 
boys and girls in school: 
‘The only thing that I liked to go for was to play with the other boys and girls. 


Some teachers were unusually thoughtful in giving children pleasure 
and the children felt that these teachers helped them to learn well: 


When school was about out, my seventh grade teacher took two children at 
the time home with her to spend the night. I studied hard and made good on 
my report card. I liked the seventh grade the best. It was easy and I liked the 


teacher. 
Availability of the school bus service stimulated school attendance: 


In the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, we had a bus to ride on and it made 


me want to go to school a lot better. 
Members of the family were given generous recognition for their help: 


rents. After I had finished the fifth 


‘The things that helped me most were my pa 
arents made me go and after I fin- 


grade I didn’t like to go to school but my p 
ished the seventh grade I really liked school. 
I have gotten along fine because my father and mother wanted me to get an 
education. They were very interested in my education. My father would not keep 
me at home for anything. He knew I would find a use for an education sooner 


or later. 

with some of my lessons that I did not know. Some 
werself. So when I would go to school the next day I 
homework. She would help me because she thought I 


My sister would help me 
things she did not know i 
would not have all of my 
needed help. 

I didn’t like to go to school very much. 
going was my mother. 

I didn’t like the fifth grade 
helped me in getting along were my parents. 
should do. 

Well if it hadn't been for mama I don't guess 
If a teacher is good to me, I like to go to sc 
like her because I can't learn anything under her. 

at helped me to study hard was that I knew if I failed my grade 
1 at me. So I studied really hard and made my grade. 


I think the only thing that kept me 


because we didn’t have any fun at all. Things that 
They told me all about what I 


I would have completed my grades. 
hool, but if she is hateful I don't 


The thing th 

my dad would quarre 
MOVING UP—ELEMENTARY TO HIGH SCHOOL 

Passing from the small elementary school to the eighth grade in the 
high school was a great experience, and specially prized was the oppor- 
tunitv for having a. wider circle of friends: 


In the eighth grade it was a new thing to come to high school. I did not think 
I would like it at first but I did like it better than I did grammar school. I had to 
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learn to change classes and like different teachers. I had to get used to the stu- 
dents in high school. I learned to like them and before the year was out I knew 
most of the people in high school. I had a lot of friends in the eighth. I also 
liked all of the teachers. 


I had many friends when I started in high school and met many more. I had four 
different teachers and I liked them all. I really had more fun than all my years 
in grammar school. 

When I was in the eighth grade I had four teachers. I liked them all. I liked 
to go to high school very much. I liked it because it was different and I had a 
lot more friends. The thing that helped me was having different teachers to ex- 
plain different things. 


Some students thought the quality of teaching better in high school: 


The eighth grade was harder than any other grade in school but teachers ex- 
plained our lessons to us better than in grammar school. 


Teachers who helped shy children in transition from elementary to 
high school were appreciated: 


I had a good teacher in the eighth grade. I learned a lot. I was a little afraid but 
the teacher was good and knew how to teach us. 


But, sometimes high school at first seemed confusing: 


The eighth grade was very hard because I had so many teachers. I always got lost 
in the halls. My teachers were very queer because I wasn't used 


to having so 
many teachers and changing classes so much. 


The eighth- and ninth-graders often mentioned a liking for their 
recreation period: 


We began having a recreation period this year. You can play volley ball, basket- 
ball, horseshoe, checkers, ping pong. I surely do enjoy going out to play. The 
more I go to school the more I like it. 


One girl now appreciates that the students insist 
them in the Youth Round Table: 


I got on the Youth Round Table. The students hel 
cause they wanted me in the Youth Round Table wl 


ed that she represent 


ped me in getting along be- 
hen I didn't want to be in it. 


EXPERIENCES HINDERING THEIR PROGRESS 
In recalling hindrances to their progress, the eighth- 


vividly recalled certain experiences or feclings—special 
barrassed or humiliated them: 


and ninth-graders 
ly those that em- 


I didn't like to go to school in the first grade. I di 


dn't know how to count and 
we would go to the front of the room to count. 


When I first started to school I was frightened. I did not kn 


: n ow the teacher. She 
was very strange. I didn't study when I was in the first grade; 


I didn't know what 
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it was all about. All I wanted to do was play. When I first started to school I 
liked it—then every day I began to dislike school. 


Or, the teacher of unpredictable temperament: 


When I was in the first grade I had a sorry teacher. Some days she was good 
and others she was bad. She kept me in the first grade three years. T would have 
been in the eleventh grade if she hadn't kept me in the first grade three years. 


Or, the strict and hard first-grade teacher: 


I don't remember my first grade teacher's name, but I didn’t like her; she was 
very strict and hard. 


Or, the teacher who seemed to neglect the children: 


The thing that I did not like about my first grade teacher was that she did not 

spend her time fully in her classroom. Why! I don’t know. 

In the eyes of some children, the “hard” teacher who "kept order" 
did not always get the best results: 

'The teacher made us study too hard. She kept order good. I learned a little but 

not much. 

The third grade I had a very hard teacher. She was hard on my lessons and she 

made me not want to go to school. 


Emotional immaturity of the young teacher was remembered by the 


children: 
I did not enjoy the fifth grade very much because I had to change teachers and 
we had a young teacher. She was ill sometimes and when someone in our class 


did something she quarreled with all of us. 


The teacher who did not carefully explain new materials was counted 


as a hindrance: 
The teachers I had were good teachers for the kind of work they were teaching. 
I made good grades and got along swell till a certain teacher took up science. 
We used an outline form of teaching, something that I had never had before. 
He did not explain the work to me too well, and I made a few bad grades but 
soon I got to where T could do pretty good. That was the only thing that hin- 
dered me in that grade. 


Also, the teacher who did not make sure that each child understood 
her: 


My teacher was very mean, 
so I could understand them. 


I thought, because she could not explain the lessons 


Some young children have serious troubles and do not “get along well” 
as a result. They need special help, but do not always get it: 


In my first three years in school I didn’t get along so well. My daddy was dead 
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and my mother was sick and I had to stay at home and couldn't go to school very 
much. In the third I didn't go to school very much because my mother died. 


The child who changes schools needs special understanding: 


In the fourth grade I moved and started to school at My teacher was 
very bad. This hindered me in my schooling. She was strict on all pupils, especially 
me. 


Irregular attendance at school hindered the progress of many chil- 
dren. Often they were kept home to help with field work: 


Another thing hindered me—I had to stay home and work. We had to work a 
lot of tobacco and other crops. 


Well, some of the things that hindered me in getting along were that I had 
to stay home a right smart and work. But I go to school when I can. I do fine 
when I go to school. 


My dad got shot in the leg and couldn't work for a year so I had to stay home 
and help work. That hindered me. 


The teacher of the fifth grade was mean. I had to stay out of school about a 
month to work. I could have stopped but I wanted to finish. I made fair marks. 


According to the ninth-graders, absence from school because of need 
to work on the home farm causes many children to drop out of school: 


The teacher of the fourth grade was very hard. I had to stay out a lot to work 
that year. She didn’t take any patience with us. When the end of year came I 
failed and about ten more failed. Two stopped school and the rest went up 
but I stayed in the fourth grade. 


I am absent a lot but when I come back to school I catch up all of my back- 
work. I make fair marks. If I could come all of the time I would ma 
marks. The reason it is so tempting to stop school is because we have to stay 
out of school so much to work. When we come back there is so much back-work 


to get up or not get a grade, most of them don’t get the back-work. So they make 
bad marks and stop school. j 


ke extra good 


Illness of the child or members of the family caused irregular attend- 


ance and failure: 
I was sick in the first grade and stayed in it two years. 


I had to go to the hospital and stay in there about a month. 


When I came out 
I stayed at home about one month. That hindered me a lot. 


Now I am in the eighth grade for the second year. The firs 


t year I had to drop 
out of school because my mother was sick and I had to sta 


y with her. 
Or, they were needed at home to care for younger children: 


I had to stay home and keep the baby for mother to work. 
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Difficulties caused by having a change of teachers during the year 
were mentioned as a hindrance: 


I was hindered a lot in the third grade. We had four teachers. We couldn’t 
keep one because they or some of their family would get sick. 


In the third I was hindered because I had about four teachers. The first teacher 
had to stop because of her husband. The second stopped because they got an- 
other teacher. My third teacher was and I don’t know why she stopped. 
The fourth was and she taught all the rest of the year. 


My teacher was about nineteen years of age. She taught school for about three 
months. Then she fell in love and was married. The rest of the year we had three 
different teachers. We all received good marks but we didn’t learn anything. 


I had about four or five teachers when I was in the fourth grade. The first 
teacher got married. Then we had a substitute teacher until we got another 
teacher who was good. She did not have pets and she made us mind, but she 
was still good to us. After this we had another teacher who was married. Her son 
was in the army. She would let us do anything we wanted to. I quit wanting to 
go to school. The teachers got hateful. I wanted to quit school, but my grand- 
mother would not let me. So many teachers in the fourth grade caused me to 
make grades which were not good. But I got by somehow. 


In the fourth grade my teacher quit. Another teacher took her place. I did not 
get along well because in having a new teacher we had to start all over again. 
I was hindered in this grade because we got behind in our work and had to get 
a slow start in the fifth grade. 


Even a greater handicap to the child than frequent change in teach- 
ers during the year is the behavior of the non-professional person who 
must be called upon to meet the teacher shortage and “keep school.” 
Perhaps such persons little realize the influence of their conduct on the 


children: 


When I was in the fifth grade we had four different teachers that year. I wanted 
to quit school because I didn’t like my teacher. My first teacher would leave the 
room at noon and go to the lunchroom and eat out of the pots. She would smoke 
cigarettes in class and let the boys smoke too. My second teacher was ill all the 
time, and didn’t ever smile or act friendly. My third teacher would never have 
any lessons. She would only fuss and quarrel. 


Lack of professional responsibility of the teacher was a handicap. 


My third and fourth grade teacher would go to sleep and write letters and we 
wouldn’t have no lesson. 

My third grade teacher she was not very good because she would not have any 
lessons unless the children wanted to. She would stay out of the class most of 
the time and have the third grade to teach the first and second grades. 


In the third grade my teacher was very kind to us but she was not a good teacher. 
Her husband was in the army and when she was not writing him letters or read- 


ing letters from him, she was sleeping. We could do anything we wanted to 
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and she would not do anything about it. This sorry teacher caused me to make 
bad grades in the fourth grade. 

In the fifth grade I had a hard teacher who did not explain anything to me 
and I had to get what I learned by myself. I learned the multiplication tables 
by myself and learned some multiplication problems. I thought the fifth grade 
was hard and I would never learn anything. I did learn a few things but very 
few. I was hindered because my teacher didn’t care much about us and paid us 
no attention. 

My teacher stayed out late at night, and would go to sleep in the class, and she 
was always ill. I didn’t feel any too good about the grade. Also, I was sick during 
that year so I didn’t learn well. 

I moved into this county before I started in the seventh grade. I didn't like my 
teacher very much because she didn’t teach us much. About a month before 
school was out we turned in our books and started practicing for the play at the 
end of school. I liked being in the seventh grade all right for I had plenty of 
friends. I got along very well except I didn’t learn very much. 

I had a good teacher but he was too easy. Everybody did about as they wanted to. 
Our third grade teacher was a very good teacher. She had patience with us. She 
was not hard but not many of us passed because we hadn't learned anything in 
the second grade. 


Having difficulty in learning and lacking special help handicapped 
many: 

In the first grade I could not learn. My teacher would shake me every day be- 

cause I didn't know my lessons. I stayed in the first grade the next year. 


The reason I didn't make so good, it was hard for me to learn anything and 
mother wouldn't let anyone help me very much. 


I had a right to study as long as I wanted but I could not learn very well. 


I didn't get along well because my mother couldn't see how to help me with 
my lessons. 


Third grade was the grade I failed. I didn't like my teacher and didn't attend 
school very often. When I did go my teacher didn't take much interest in me. 
She didn’t try to help the backward ones; she just helped the ones that were 
there all the time. 

Some children are very troubled because they feel insecure: 

I felt very bad like I wasn't going to pass and I felt like I was going to get 
paddled every day and I felt like I was going to get into trouble. 

Some recognized their anti-social habits as a hindrance: 


Things that hindered me was I fought a lot. 
Some children felt they were handicapped by poor condition of school 
equipment and lack of materials: 


The things that hindered me was the subjects and the kind of school materials. 


Things that hindered me in my work are to have old beat up desks to write on. 
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The home environment was not counted as conducive to homework: 


Things that hindered me was we had a store so I couldn't study for wanting 
to be in the store all of the time. 


Children recognized lack of interest in schoolwork as an obstacle in 
their progress and frequently were honest in admitting their own short 
comings: 

In the second grade I didn’t get along so well with my work. I liked my teacher. 

I didn’t have anything to help me, nor to hinder me, but I didn’t care about 

school. 

My hindrance in school was that I didn’t want to study my lesson. 

I liked the teacher and she taught in a way that you understood what she taught, 

but the books were hard and I had no will to study. 

High-school students dislike pupils taking charge of the schoolroom, 
put there by the teacher with authority to discipline by giving “minutes” 
(time to stay in study hall as a punishment) : 

In the eighth grade, the teacher would go out of the room and leave a girl in 

charge. You know how a girl is when she is in charge. She thinks she has the 


world by the tail and she gives too many "minutes." I have been expelled twice 
because of a girl's lie on me, and I want to quit. 


I had a good teacher up to the eighth grade. All the teachers in the eighth grade 
are all right but they leave the pupils in charge of the rooms and I get my name 
taken down about every time the teacher goes out. That is what I don’t like about 
the teachers. They let the pupils teach. I wouldn’t get into so much trouble 
if the teachers would teach themselves. I believe the rest of the pupils would 
get along better too if the pupils were not left in charge of the room. 


Poor school bus service was often mentioned as a hindrance: 


A thing that hindered me was getting up in the mornings and the bus not 
coming half the time. 


We always had to walk to school and it was a far ways to walk. It was cold 
and hard on us in the third grade. I failed and had to go to the third grade 


two years. 

The children disliked teachers who they thought did not like to help 
them: 

The things that hindered me was that my teacher was hateful. She wouldn’t help 

me any in my books. 

Or, when teachers talked harshly to them: 

In the fourth grade there I liked my teacher but didn’t like her when she talked 


hard to me. 
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Or, teachers who dealt unfair or cruel punishment: 


I didn’t like my fourth grade teacher at all. I hated to see her come in because 
she was cruel and mean. She would pull our hair and ears. One day she whipped 
me because I couldn’t say pumpkin plain. I didn’t like her because of that. 


My second grade teacher was a bad teacher. She would beat us if we did the 
least little thing wrong. 


When I was in the second grade I had a bad teacher. I didn't like her because 
she had pets. Her pet was a trustee's girl. She spanked me one day for missing 
a word in reading. I was very scared of her. Mother took me out of school and 
I went to stay with my granddaddy. I went to another school. I played with the 
other girls and made friends with all the girls. I liked the second grade because 
it was easy and I liked my teacher at this other school. 


I didn't like my second grade teacher because she was mean. She would bend our 
hand and paddle it. She would make us stay in at recess and study because she 
had given us so much work we couldn't do it at home. 


In the fourth grade I learned the multiplication tables. They were very hard and 
the fourth one was the hardest. I would get a spanking every day for not know- 
ing it. I changed teachers about four times and I couldn't learn very well. 


In the second grade I did not enjoy my teacher so much because she was ill 
to everyone. She gave us hard lessons and punished us if we didn't get them. 
The way she punished us was to make us bend over a chair and paddle us. I 
didn't like to go to school that year because of her illness. 


When I was in the sixth grade my teacher was very mean. She beat me one 
time for something I did not do and I didn't like her because she beat me. 


My second grade teacher was so hard. She would scare us to death almost. She 
would beat us if we didn't have our work and we would h: 


ave to stay in at 
recess to learn our lesson. 


My fifth grade teacher wasn't a good teacher because she was not good to us. 


She didn't explain things and beat some of us with a paddle. I made good al- 
though I didn't like her. ; 


My third grade teacher was very hard and nobody liked her because she beat 
us all the time because we couldn't learn our lessons. That was a very 


year in school. She never gave us a nice time at all; she made us 
gave us tests on our lesson. 


unpleasant 
work and 


In the fifth grade I had a hateful teacher. She would beat me and quarrel with 
me. She had pet girls. I failed and went to another school, There my fifth grade 
teacher was a very good teacher. 


I did not like my second grade teacher because she spanked me nearly every 
day and made me stay in at recess nearly every day. I was frightened all the 
time. I was scared I was going to get a spanking any time. 


When I entered the first grade I was five years and five months of age. I liked 
my teacher very much. She and I got along good until one day when I was 
reading or trying to. I didn't know my lesson. That day 


I shall always remember. 
Mrs. —— hit me over the head with her pencil. 
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I didn’t like my second grade teacher because she was a hateful teacher. She 
beat me and made me stay in a lot. I felt I would not pass because I would not 
try. She was hateful and wouldn’t help me study and I had to stay out a lot. 


My fourth grade teacher was bad. I missed two words in spelling and she cracked 
my knuckles for missing two words. 

My sccond grade teacher was a very good teacher but she was not as good as the 
first one. She would beat me on the head with a pencil. And beat me on the 
hand with a paddle. 

When I started in the fourth grade I didn’t like my teacher one bit. She was 
awful. She always quarreled with us. She was an old maid and very ill. She gave 
me my first D on my report card. I hated her worse than ever for that. 


I didn’t like the first grade teacher because when I didn’t know something she 
would make fun of me instead of helping me. 

When I was in the second grade I didn’t like the teacher for she was always 
fussing at us or making us do something we didn’t know how and she just 
would not help us at all. One time I didn’t know how to do my arithmetic and 
I went to ask her to help me and she told me to sit down and so I never got to 
know how to do it until I got my girl friend to help me. 


In the fifth grade my teacher's name was ——. I liked him in some ways and 
some I didn’t. I liked him because he would give you plenty of time to play. 
I disliked him because he whipped the pupils. 

In the sixth grade my teacher’s name was ——. I liked him until one day I 
shall never forget he scolded me because I lost my history and arithmetic books. 
When I was in the fourth I didn’t like my teacher because she acted like she 
hated us. When I was in the fourth grade all I did was study. I wanted to stop 
school then but mother would not let me. Things that helped me in getting 
vas recess and noon. I liked to see the time to go out and play. Things 


along w 
that hindered me in getting along was studying and sweeping the floors. I hated 


to sweep the floors. 
Children not infrequently justified whipping as a punishment: 


My first teacher was all right. She would whip you if you did something for her 


to whip you. 

And, a few children admitted that they made considerable progress 
even if they were punished severely and frequently: 
was a hateful teacher. He would whip us and make us stay in and 
I studied most all the time then because he wouldn’t let 


]t I wouldn't pass because the teacher was too hateful 
grade. I felt I learned a lot too after it was 


Mr. 
wouldn't let us play. 
us do anything else. I fe 
and I would not make such a good 
over. 

My seventh grade teacher was light on us. She whipped us a right smart but we 
learned something from her while I was going out there. 

My sixth grade teacher was a man. He would paddle you if you even opened 
your mouth. I would get a beating every day. But I soon learned how to behave. 
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Many pay tribute to those who helped them "learn a lot" and those 
who "liked children," as for example: 


In the seventh grade I had a time learning what I had ought to have learned 
in the fifth grade. When I was in the seventh grade, I learned more than I have 
ever learned in school. Our teacher was loving and kind. She did not have any 
children and she had a liking for them. She believed in us learning a lot but 
she taught us in a way it was easy. 


Qualities of the most helpful teachers are best summarized by the 
children themselves. A ninth-grade pupil wrote about a teacher who not 
only was kind but explained things well and played games with them. 


My seventh grade teacher was a young man and very good. He was good because 
he was kind and he explained things so plainly. I could understand what he ex- 
plained better than any teacher I ever had. He. would play with us—see-saw, 
slide, swing, play softball, baseball, and basketball. Math had always been my 
hardest subject until I went to the seventh grade. I like it best of all now. 
I made real good. 


And finally, kindness, interest, and thoughtfulness of the teachers 
can have enormous returns: 


I had a widow teacher, and she was a good teacher. I would study hard so she 
wouldn't have to fuss. That was the year I wanted to quit school. If the teacher 


hadn’t been concerned I would have. She made an impression on me, and I have 
liked school ever since. 


CHAPTER TEN 


ELEVENTH- AND TWELFTH-GRADERS REPORT 
ABOUT THEIR SCHOOLING 
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1 and community life 


to help plan their schoo 


The Student Council of the school has brought the 
conimunity and school closer together in the interests 
of the students, teachers, and parents, 
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CHAPTER TEN 


ELEVENTH- AND TWELFTH-GRADERS REPORT 
ABOUT THEIR SCHOOLING 


The effectiveness of the guidance program may be indicated by the 
attitude of the eleventh- and twelfth-grade students toward the changes 
which had taken place since the institute. In the late spring of the 
second year of the program the eleventh- and twelfth-grade students 
were asked to write a story about themselves—"My Past, Present, and 
Future." They were asked to include something about: i 


1. What I expect to do when I leave high school 
My plans for a job, and for further education and training 


n 


Experiences, activities, studies that have figured importantly in— 
a. Helping me in getting along 
b. Hindering me in getting along 


3. Changes in the school, community and my home that have figured impor- 


tantly in— 
a. Helping me in getting along 
b. Hindering me in getting along 


4. A good education for me— 
a. How I wish now that it could have been different 


b. My future educational hopes 


And they were asked to give their age, whether they were born in the 
county and started school there in the first grade, and, if not, in what 


grade they did enter the schools of Green Sea. 
Nearly all of the students were born in Horry County and entered 


school in the district in the first grade. Most of the eleventh-graders 
were 16 and 17 years of age and the twelfth-graders were 17 and 18 


years old. 
in the best position to report changes that had 


These students were 1 
taken place since the guidance activities were begun. They frequently 
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mentioned the Youth Round Table, the new recreational facilities, and 
the activities period. They reported help obtained in choosing a vocation 
and in making further educational plans. Their reflections on benefi- 
cial experiences, hindrances, and the influence of home conditions are 
suggestive of the type of guidance needed by the boys and girls. 


THE YOUTH ROUND TABLE 


Outstanding in importance to the young people was the work of their 
own organization, the Youth Round Table, as the following quotations 
from their papers show: 


The Youth Round Table of the school has brought the community and school 
closer together in the interests of the students, teachers and parents. 

The Youth Round Table was important to me. It made our school days, brighter 
because we had more activities in the school. 

The Youth Round Table made big changes in the school’s everyday activitios. 
It gave us an opportunity to express ourselves and let other people know what we 
thought about certain things. 

The Youth Round Table has caused us to have many more activities. The games 
make you feel like you are having fun as well as having to study. 


The Youth Round Table has been a great help to me because of the changes 
it has brought about in the school and community. 


RECREATION AND ACTIVITIES PERIOD 


The young people rated the recreation period and added activities as 
a most helpful change in the school. Nearly all the students joined 
in the sentiment of the boy who said: 


We have had a lot improved in our school. We now have a period when we can 
play games, and everybody looks forward to coming to school. 


Others expressed a similar point of view in the following ways: 


The activity period gave the pupil something to look forward to, 


supe oa , rather than 
sitting in a dull study hall. 


My activities period helps me to become a good sport. 
cise and refreshes my mind. It m 
a while. 


It gives me physical exer- 
akes me get that tired feeling of studying off for 


A change in our school that has helped us to enjoy ourselves more is 
tion period. We have various types of recreation so cach student c 
choice. 


a recrea- 
an have his 


Activities have played a large part in our lives because some 
on all the time. In our school now we have an activity period 
can play one of a various number of games. This period als 
become more acquainted with his classmates. 


activities are going 
when every student 
o helps the student 
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The recreation period here at Green Sea has helped us like to do our work better. 
As the old saying goes, all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. It really 
means a lot to me and to everyone in the school. 


I think that being in class plays and taking part in school activities has made me 
want to go to school. When you feel that you are important to the class it 
makes you want to go to school. 


Experiences such as going on trips, taking tests, and doing different types of 
work for special training have helped me a great deal in my schoolwork as well 
as newspapers, magazines, and radios. Cooperation in school activities has been a 


great help to me. 
Activities have helped develop a sense of responsibility, and homeroom coopera- 
tion and citizenship in me. 


One boy summarized as follows the values of the various activities in 


which he had engaged: 


All the activities and sports that I have taken part in have helped me in sharing 
things, in learning how to cooperate and in getting along with people. My experi- 
ences in taking part in different discussions in the Youth Round Table, in going 
to the Beta Convention, in taking responsibility in my home of doing things 
by myself, in being secretary and assistant teacher in my Sunday School Class, 


they all help me in many different ways in getting along. 


VOCATIONAL PLANNING 

Previous to the “big institute” the high school had given little atten- 
tion to vocational guidance except that which was given in connection 
with the agricultural course. During the following year, however, sev- 
eral of the homeroom groups began to think about future plans. The 
students wrote autobiographies and indicated in them the work which 


they would like to do. Literature on occupations, required education for 


particular jobs and how to obtain the right training was added to the 


library. i 
Occupational Interest Inventory. Further interest in vocational plan- 
hen students in the tenth and twelfth grades were 


erest inventory. Although all the boys and girls 
in the school lived on farms, not one had mentioned in his autobiog- 
raphy that he wanted to remain in the country. They wanted to work 
in the city. The twelfth-grade homeroom teacher explained this: “Those 
who are going to farm have quit school. ‘Those who go through high 
school know too well the hard work connected with farming and want 
to avoid it.” Interestingly, the profiles resulting from the occupational 
inventory did not indicate one student with a high outdoor interest. 
The students were eager to know the results of the interest inventory. 
The homeroom teachers worked out the occupational interest profile 
for each student and studied his autobiography and school record in 


ning was aroused w 
given an occupational int 
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preparation for individual conferences to discuss future plans. From 
interviews with the 26 boys and girls of the graduating class, the twelfth- 
grade adviser found half had definite plans for further study and the 
other half were undecided about their future because of inability to 
finance post-high-school training. 


Career Conference Planned by Youth Round Table and Teachers. 
Following the vocational interest engendered by the inventory, the 
Youth Round Table and the faculty decided to plan a “Career Day.” 
Question arose regarding the type of program that would be most bene- 
ficial. - Since members of the senior class who were leaving the area 
after graduation had definite plans, and those remaining at home did 
not, it was decided to explore needs of the Green Sea High School Dis- 
trict community in relation to job possibilities at home. 

Specialists from the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the division 
of agricultural education in the South Carolina State Department of 
Education were invited as consultants. Findings of the Green Sea Com- 
munity Sanitation Survey and the One-Day-Dict Survey were discussed 
in relation to training which the school might offer to meet community 
needs as indicated by these surveys. 

Each high-school student in the agricultural class is required to un- 
dertake a program of work at home to include three types of projects: 
(a) a profitable money-making project which involves management 
decision; (b) farm and home improvements related to establishing pas- 
tures, repairing barns, improving wells, privies, bathrooms, septic tanks, 
etc.; (c) supplementary jobs having to do with feeding livestock, mar- 
keting, etc. A decision growing out of the career conference was to relate 
the home projects in the next school ycar to the findings of the Commu- 
nity Sanitation Survey and the One-Day-Diet Survey, and to make an 
attempt to interest both in-school and out-of-school youth in the course, 
The Green Sea High School agricultural teacher planned to attend a 
summer course for agricultural teachers of the state which was to be 
sponsored jointly by the state health and education departments and in 
which instruction would be given in building sanitary priv: 
tanks. This program in the next year should give importa 
the correction of insanitary conditions in the community. 

Further, since the One-Day-Diet Survey showed children lacked milk 
and vegetables, the agricultural class would encourage students to keep 
a cow and to grow vegetables for the family. Plans were 
organize a local grange that might help with the project. 

The value of the career day as related to the needs of the com- 
munity was summarized by one student: 


ies and septic 
nt impetus to 


also made to 
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Career day helped me to realize the possibilities for a career in my own county 
or community. It gave me an idea of the things that could be begun as a career 
and improve the well-being of the community. 


Planning for the Future. Students liked to discuss their vocational 
plans. By the end of the year when this evaluation study was made, 
most of the seniors, in consultation with their adviser, had worked out 
plans which seemed appropriate for cach individually. Eleven of the 19 
seniors who wrote papers for this study had chosen a vocational field. 
Occupations selected were: 


Physician ........00sccce emen 1 
Laboratory technician ue ae 
Pharmacist .....--+++++ 1 
INDIE. orakon p reu sri as 3 
Secretary or general office worker . 4 


Beautician and own shop .....ssee ese se tees 


Five were undecided between: 


Designer or telephone operator ....eeee eer resseesees 
Office work, work on farm, artist «csse 
Office worker or beautician .......- D 
Office worker or commercial teacher ....... ere eeee 2 

Two had not yet made up their minds, and another was sure he 
wanted to do "inside" work. 

Regarding future education and training, five of the seniors said they 
were going to college; four intended to get a job immediately, looking 
forward to going to school later; two wanted to go to college, one to busi- 
ness school and one senior was undecided whether to go to business or 
beauty school. Eight others had plans made to go—one to beauty school, 
three to business school, three to nursing training, and some vacillated 
between the following choices: attending a school of design or becoming 
a telephone operator; business school or working on a farm (but said he 
would rather study art); and business college or “regular” college prepar- 
ing for a career in teaching commercial subjects. 

Some felt very certain about their plans, as for example: 

I plan to go to King’s Business School in Charlotte, North Carolina, for a nine 

months’ business course. After I finish there I plan to get a job in Charlotte and 

work there, unless I can find a suitable place closer home. I want to be a secre- 
tary and work in an office. If I don’t succeed as a secretary I would like to be 


a social worker. 

I plan to attend Flora Macdonald College, North Carolina, and take a one-year 
business course. After finishing my business course I hope to obtain a good job in 
an office. If I decide that I like college I hope to go on for four years and be a 


teacher. 
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When I finish high school I would like to go in training to be a nurse. I have 
received application blanks from James Walker Hospital in Wilmington, North 
Carolina. 


After I finish training for a nurse I would like to work in the hospital for a 
while. Later I want to work in a doctor's office. 


I plan to attend Limestone College in Gaffney, South Carolina, for three years. 
Then I will transfer to the Medical College of South Carolina in Charleston and 
complete my training for a laboratory technician with a B.S. degree. I would 
like to get a job in a good hospital then as chief technician. 


Others were still giving careful thought to their decisions: 


When I finish high school I plan to go in training for a nurse. I haven’t decided 
definitely where, but I would like to go to Florence. But if I go to Florence I 
will have to make an average of 85 and I don’t know whether I can do it or not 
because I have never been able to learn as well as some. But I do believe I would 
like work in the hospital very much. I also think I would make a good nurse 
if I could make good during my training. I wish that I could learn like others 
and get up before a group and talk without being scared. I hope in the future 
I will overcome some of this and make a good nurse. 


One girl had not made definite plans but with help from her home- 
room teacher was seriously thinking about her future: 


I haven't definitely decided what I am going to do when I finish high school. 
At one time I was thinking about going to college to study to be a doctor but I 
decided that would be most too hard a vocation for me. I have been thinking 
for the past few weeks about what I really wanted to do, because I will soon have 
to make a decision. I have about decided to go to college for a secretary. When 
I finish that I would like to get a good, respectable job and work for two o 
years. I would like to settle down after th 
to have a good education before doing that though so I could teach my children 


and help them when they are growing up and going to school and try to decide 
what they are going to do for their life's work. 


r three 
at and maybe rear a family. I would like 


Two mentioned experiences which helped in formulating plans: 


An experience that I have had in hi 
in the school superintendent's office. I 
and I enjoyed it very much. 


gh school that will help me was working 
worked in there for three days as a secretary 
I also worked some for the magistrate as a secretary. 


I have been in a lot of beauty Shops and watched the beauty operators work. 
This has helped me with my plans. 
REFLECTIONS ON BENEFICIAL EXPERIENCES 


Persons named most frequently as aidin 


g students were teachers, par 
ents and classmates: 


à pr uem em 7 
| NS. ETE 


High-school students lunch at snack bar on candy, ice cream, cookies 
and bottled soda drinks 


ic 


New cafeteria serving a good lunch takes the place of the snack bar 
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My parents have helped me all through school to get along; they were very 
patient in helping me prepare my lessons. Going to school helps me to find out 
how to get along with different types of people. I think basketball has been very 
helpful and has taught me to be a good sport and appreciate games. 


My teachers and parents have helped me in getting along. Seeing other girls and 
boys dropping out of school, getting married, and after they get married not 
staying together, divorces, has made me see why I and other students need to go 
to school. One needs education no matter what your future plans are. 


My teachers and my classmates have helped. My classmates, I think, have helped 
me to adjust myself so I am better prepared to meet social problems in the 
future. 


The benefits derived from not changing schools and being able to 
attend school regularly were recognized: 

I entered high at the age of fourteen at Green Sca and being able to attend the 

same school all the time has helped me. 

I have always had the chance to attend school regularly, while some pupils have 

not been lucky enough to have this opportunity. 


Many people have helped me get along. My parents and my teachers would come 
at the top of the list. My parents have not kept me at home to work and this 
has helped me a lot. 


But sometimes the benefits from changing schools were balanced 
against the hindrances: 

Changing teachers quite often and ehanging from grammar school to high school 

was a great help to me in learning how to get along with people and how to adapt 


myself to different surroundings. It was also difficult for me to have to do these 
things, because I was of the shy, quiet type. 


Wisely, these students say: 


Having a good understanding of my teacher assists me in my work. 
The person who has helped me most in school is the teacher who has taken 
an interest in me and tried to explain things so that I could understand them. 


The teachers who have helped me are those w 


ho are as interested in me as they are 
in the school. 


HOW THE PAST COULD HAVE BEEN MORE BENEFICIAL, 


Repeatedly, the twelfth-grade young people wished that they had 
attended a larger and better equipped clementary school, had known 
more about what to expect of a high school before entering, and that 
teachers had required higher standards of performance from them as 
more adequate preparation for high school would have resulted. This 
is what they said: 
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I wish that our grammar and high school could have been better equipped and 
the conditions of the buildings much better because I could have gotten a much 
better education had my teachers had the necessary equipment for demonstra- 
tions and experiments. 

There is only one thing about my past that I wish could have been different. 
I wish I could have gone to a larger grammar school. The grammar school I went 
to had only two teachers and they weren't very good ones. When I got to high 
school it was very hard for me because I hadn't had the correct training. 

I wish that I could have been in a larger school so that I could have had music 
and things of that kind that I didn't have in a small school. 

I wish that when I was in grammar school we could have had an up-to-date school 
with a large library and lots more playground equipment so that we could have 
had more exercise in the fresh air. 


Closer cooperation between high school and elementary school was 
urged: 


Grammar school and high school teachers should discuss how they could help 
students understand what high school is like. à 


Children need help in adjusting to a new school situation: 


When I was twelve years old we moved to a larger community. I liked my new 
home much better than my old home because I had many new friends. Although 
I liked my new home the change from one school to another did me itti. 
The new school was much more advanced in their books and it took me some 
time to catch up with my class. Another thing that did me harm, I think, was 
that I had a teacher who didn't understand me and I don’t believe she tried to. 


Transition from elementary to high school was often a difficult change: 
I had a right good time in grammar school. It was a big change to come from 
grammar school to high school. I think the eighth grade is a very dull grade be- 
cause I’m not used to it. 


REFLECTIONS ON HINDRANCES 


Emotional control on the part of teachers and the use of disciplinary 
measures that further the child's learning are important: i 

I think the only study that I have disliked is history. When I was in grammar 

school I had a teacher who got angry easily. She always punished me for not 

knowing my history. She seemed to think it was the most important subject. 

I have never been able to enjoy this subject. 

My first grade teacher was very grouchy and wouldn't let us be excused. I was 
and afraid of her because of her threats. This caused me to hate 


very nervous 
t. Later I learned to like it and wanted to go every day. 


school at firs 
Provision for constant evaluation of the effectiveness of classroom pro- 
cedures in terms of the growth of each individual child is also impor- 


tant: 
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In the eighth grade we have different teachers. Some of the teachers teach so I 
can learn and some aren’t very good teachers. 


Often pupils pointed to their difficulty in the fourth and fifth grades 
in which retardation and dropping out were acute, as shown by the 
studies made of school enrollment in the area: 

In the fifth grade, I didn’t make my grade because it was the hardest grade in 


school for me. When I didn’t make my grade I didn’t want to go to school an- 
other day, but I had to go because Mother made me go. 


Many wished that the high-school curriculum had given a wider choice 
of studies having practical value for their vocational interests, of extra- 
curricular activities, and that they had studied harder: 

I wish there were more subjects from which students could choose that would 

help them in what they choose as their life work. I wish there were more sports 


and that more students would take part in them and most of all I wish that 
there were closer relations between teacher, parents, and students. 


I wish that I could have learned more and that I had begun taking commercial 
subjects earlier. 

We need a dramatics club and music but there is one main way I wish my edu- 
cation could have been different, I wish we could have had a good science labora- 
tory. 

We have not had a very good science laboratory. 

I wish I had studied harder when I first started high school. 


I wish I could have taken music, dancing, and voice and many other subjects 
that our school didn’t teach. 


Changing teachers in the middle of the year was always considered 
a hardship by the boys and girls. Their comments show the need for 
the administration to be watchful in helping both new teachers and 


students in order that the change may cause as little disruption 
as possible: 


A harmful change was in the tenth grade. I had gotten used to my algebra 
teacher. Then at the middle of the year she was transferred and we got a new 
one. This hindered me the rest of the year because I couldn't get adjusted to the 
new teacher. 


uring my second year in algebra my teacher had to leave and that caused me 
lots of worry and even made me hate algebra suddenly. 


Between the first and second semesters they changed teachers and I didn’t under- 
stand the way the new teacher taught, so I failed a subject the last semester, 


Illness of children and others in the family sometimes called for help 
and understanding that was not forthcoming: 
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Uncooperative persons, sad experiences such as lots of sickness and several deaths 
in my family during the past few years, and not being physically able to partici- 
pate in many activities have hindered me. 


Being sick a great deal during my lfe hindered me more than anything else. 
When you are out of school for a while it is very hard to keep up with your work. 


Attitude of parents and conditions in the home were sometimes 
named among hindrances: 

My father and sometimes my mother don’t take up much time with me unless 

I ask them something. 


Among the greatest reasons for students getting disheartened is the lack of in- 
terest of some teachers and an even greater hindrance is when the student doesn’t 


get along with his parents. 
Sometimes the environment in a home prevents one from learning as one should. 


Students frequently commented on teacher-pupil relationships, point- 
ing to the need for teachers to try more to understand and help them. 
This student also takes responsibility himself: 

I wish that I could have understood the need to learn to like my studies and have 

a good student-teacher relationship. I feel that this would have enabled me to 

learn more and start carlier to plan a career. 


Many children commented on poor roads and buses as a handicap: 
Bad buses have hindered me most of the time because they would break down 
and I would be late and miss some of my classes. 


For the past two years two of our buses were torn up all the time. The students 
including me missed a lot of school. ‘This was a hindrance. 


The roads in our community are bad and they have caused me to be late to school. 
When I started to high school in the eighth grade, I missed a lot of school be- 
cause the bus wouldn’t go after me. Experiences in trying to get to school in my 
early years of school also hindered me. 


Recent improvements in roads and buses were gratefully appreciated: 


Having good buses to ride makes me like school. 

Better roads in the community for the past two or three years have been a great 

help to me and others in getting to school. 
WORK AT HOME INTERFERES WITH SCHOOL 

A visit to the schools of this district when farm work is pressing will 
find high-school and elementary classes in session with only a fraction 
of the children there. School attendance is most affected at the end of 
the school year in April and May during tobacco scedling transplanting 
season, and at the beginning of school in September, October, and No- 
vember when sweet potatoes are harvested. The farm economy of this 
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region depends on the work of the children. Teachers and pupils alike 
feel that frequent absence is one of the area’s most serious problems. 
This is what some of the young people said about having to miss school 
because of work: 


I have to stay home and work in setting out tobacco and when I come back to 
school I don't know where the lesson is. 


I have had to stay home and work some, which hindered me. 

We have too long a time in school. People on the farm must have their children 
at home to work in carly spring especially. 

I have had to miss school lots when I didn't want to due to sickness and having 
to work, 

Some of us have to work at home on the farms while others do not. 


Things that hinder me in school is that I have to work and don't have time to 
study like I should. 


The extent to which children help with chores after school also pre- 
vents them from doing their homework assignments: 


At home I have to see that the stock gets feed 


. and this hinders me sometimes 
when I need to study. 


REASONS GIVEN FOR DROPPING OUT OF SCHOOL 


In addition to requesting the young people to list hindrances in get- 
ting along at school, they were also asked to give their opinion as to why 
so many young people drop out of school, especially between elemen- 
tary and high school and during the eighth grade. Their opinions follow: 


When my class completed the seventh grade, one boy had to stop school because 
his father felt that he didn’t need any further education and should stay at home 
to work. I sympathized with him and was very sorry for him. 


I think pupils stop school in the eighth grade because they have several teachers 
in this grade and probably make low grades in the first month. Some think that 
nine months of school is too long. 


I appreciate the twelfth grade that has been added to our schools, but I think 
that the school year should be made a little shorter because most of us have 
to stay out of school lots to work and then we aren't learning as we should. 


When we do come to school and get our assignments we don’t have time to 
study and learn as we should. 


I think many cighth grade pupils drop out of school because they have many 


home chores and, because they do not have time to study, they make low grades 
the first few weeks of school. 


My brother stopped when he was in the cighth grade because he didn't like 
school and because he had hay fever and was sickly. I think there should be only 
eight months of school because the last month is a work month and we have 


to 
stay home and work. 
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Many students drop out of school in the eighth grade because of having more 
than one teacher in high school. Also, if the grammar school were larger the 
students would be with more children and that would keep them from dro in 
out. And, if the high school would have a period for the eighth grade RA r 
week when they could go out and play games as they did in grammar school, that 
would help. Some parents don’t care whether their child comes to school or not 
and, without encouragement at home, the child quits school. 
Boys and girls are not used to high school. They think it is hard and don't want 
to come or maybe they have to work and this makes the md 

; y a s em get bel ei 
her sd g hind in their 
The reason some children drop out of school is because the nine-month school 


term is too long. In the last month of school most of us have to drop out be- 


cause we have to work. If we had just-eight months of school, a lot of us would 


not have to stop school. 

I think the reason that lots of boys and girls drop out of school is the fact that 
there isn’t enough recreation and too much studying. j 
Students dròp out of school because they don’t have the ambition to go on 
against the forces of friends. Maybe they are childish and they don’t like t 
have friends tease them. ‘ E 
I think that the most important thing that keeps a child from continuing their 
education is sometimes the parents, not in my case but plenty of others, they do 
not take enough interest in their child. I don't mean that they should drive their 
child to study, but try to reason things out with him and help him on the 
harder things which he doesn't understand before he goes too far. Parents should 
try to make the child understand that it's very important to get all the education 
he possibly can. 3 
Some stop school to work and some stop because of getting sick. Most sto 
because they don't try to study or learn. They don't like to go to school p 
A boy in my grade was learning well but his father was drawn with rheumatism 
and the boy had to stop school to work the farm. He he would like to 
come back to school but he has to stay and work the farm because his father is 


not able to work the farm by himself. 
s drop out of school because it docs not hoèd their interest but 
he school had been better equipped. 


nany students dropping out of school after they enter the 
c in the past of Green Sea High School we have had very 


Many student 
could have if t 
My opinion for so m 


eighth grade is becaus 


little activities in our school and in our community. 


But these two boys offer a plan to attack the problem: 

a tremendous loss of students. The rcason 
for this is because some pupils move away, some marry and some just quit. 
We can't do anything for those who move away and marry, but we can help those 
who just quit. We can $0 to their home and find out their reason for quitting. 
Encourage them to come back. If they need money, try to help them in any way 


From one year to another there is 


we can. 
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Many students drop out because there are so many more students in high 
school than in grade school and there is not the close feeling between the stu- 
dents and teachers that there was in grammar school. In some cases, the boy or 
girl thinks that they know enough to farm and keep house, then again some say 
that the subjects are too hard and that they don’t have time to study at home. 
They have too much to do. Some say that their parents don’t care whether they 
quit or finish high school and they have no one to encourage them when they 
get downhearted. Some think that love and marriage is more important. I think 
that we need a person who could guide each person to their right work in life 
and to encourage the downhearted student. 


In these thoughtful reflections about their schooling, the eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade students have given school administrators and teachers 
much to think about. The Youth Round Table gave the students an 
important vehicle through which they can have a voice in planning, 
and with this privilege has come a sense of responsibility for their school 
and community, and pride in doing their best for it. The recreation and 
activities program which they initiated themselves met an important 
social need and they developed a liking for school. Their opinions rein- 
forced those of the younger boys and girls regarding “The teachers who 
help are those who are interested in me and teach so I can understand.” 

A wistful note sounded by one twelfth-grader, “I wish that things 
could have been as good when I first started to school as they are now,” 
should be gratifying to the teachers and count in spurring them on. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


ROOTS GO DEEPER 


X TH AURIGA DIETUNG A550 


of three teachers. stimulates. development and 


Guidance committee 
activities in the high school 


coordinates guidance 


Roots do not grow deep from stimulus alone. It is 
the hard work of the local people—the teachers, pupils, 
and community—that counts. Initial spade work has 
been done, but only careful, constant nurture of the 
program by the people will achieve desired goals, 
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ROOTS GO DEEPER 


Certain dev 
of the program indic 
strengthened its organ 
community. (b) Inse 


elopments in the Green Sea area during the third year 
ate real progress: (a) The planning council 
ization by obtaining wider participation by the 
rvice education for teachers was provided. (c) 
Guidance services were further integrated into both the high-school 
and the elementary-school programs. (d) Youth Round Table changed 
its name to Student Council and undertook important new responsibili- 
ties in the school and community. (e) Expansion of the high-school 
plant made possible a broader curriculum. (f) Several elementary 
schools were consolidated. (g) A guidance program was launched in 


the Negro schools and community. 
PLANNING COUNCIL PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 
Democratic methods are established slowly. Leaders of the Green 
Sea planning council were often discouraged because only a few per- 
sons shared responsibility for council work. In spite of this fact, how- 

»osition in the development of the 


ever, the council held a pivotal I 
program. Frequent changes in school personnel constantly disrupted 
the continuity of the guidance work. The persistent support of those 


in the community who understood the program, and wanted a com- 
munity in which boys and girls would receive effective guidance, was 


invaluable. 
The council began work with more interest in tasks to be done than 
in its own organization. It merely clected officers and appointed com- 


mittees. During the third year the advisability of a more formal or- 
ganization was recognized and a constitution was drawn up and 
adopted. Objectives for the organization were defined: “To promote 
the health and welfare of the children within the Green Sea High School 
District; to promote the general health and welfare of the people of 
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this community; to aid and promote the improvement of all schools 
within the said school district.” 

In an effort to broaden responsibility, the term of council officers 
was limited. The chairman, vicechairman and secretary were to be 
elected for two-year terms, and no officer who had held office the pre- 
vious year would be eligible for re-election. Further, a Board of Di- 
rectors composed of the elected officers and the chairman of the Green 
Sea High School District Board of Trustees, together with the chair- 
man of each elementary school Board of Trustees, would determine 
policies and make recommendations. Provision was made for stand- 
ing committees on health and guidance. The reorganization promiscs 
to spread responsibility and strengthen the work of the council. 

The council had learned important lessons. Experience had dem- 
onstrated that the council program and monthly meetings must be 
made more interesting to the community. Regular monthly mectings 
featuring only routine reports of committees whose work involved a 
limited number of persons could anticipate an attendance of only a 
half dozen or so persons. On the other hand, if a representative of 
the Rural Electrification Administration were scheduled to discuss 
means for obtaining improved telephone service, more than 100 per- 
sons could be expected. Ferreting out vital problems, placing respon- 
sibility for their solution on a large number of persons, and drama- 
tizing activities of the council are goals for the future. 


TEACHER EDUCATION TOWARD UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN— 
AUTUMN WORKSHOP 


From the outset, teachers realized their need for aid in understanding 
children and knowing what action to take in accordance with discovered 
individual needs. Some teachers had made progress in child study 
methods but they felt that their efforts were scattered, should be more 
systematic, and more closely integrated into the school program. Also, 
there were many new teachers who knew nothing 
program. 

In order to lose as little time as possible in the orientation of new 
teachers and to gain a fresh start for their guidance work in the new 
year, the planning council and teachers invited Daniel A. Prescott, Di- 
rector of the Institute for Child Study, University of Maryland, to 
visit Green Sea during the second month of the school year as a con- 
sultant in a one-day workshop on child study methods. ` 

The specific purpose of the autumn workshop was to help the teach- 
ers develop techniques for studying children as tools for giving more 
effective guidance. In addition to conducting an afternoon workshop 


about the guidance 
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for teachers, Dr. Prescott met with the community at a general session 
in the evening. Some essential factors in human growth and develop- 
ment, and individual differences which must be recognized if the be- 
havior of children is to be understood, were discussed. Parents, school 
trustees and others were thus acquainted with the approach that teach- 
ers were using in developing guidance based upon their study of chil- 
dren. A summary of the afternoon workshop discussion follows: 


Organization for Study Groups. Dr. Prescott encouraged teachers 
to form study groups that would meet regularly for systematic study. 
He described group organization which the Institute for Child Study 
had found effective. Ten or 12 members, including both high-school 
and elementary teachers, made a good-sized working group. A leader 
was selected from members. Meetings were held regularly every two 
wecks. 

Child Study Methods as Guidance Tool. “The teachers and admin- 
istrators attitudes toward and understanding of children and young 
people underlie all guidance services," emphasized Dr. Prescott. He 
said, “Good guidance practices involve a genuine and deep psychological 
acceptance of each child—an unshakable belief that each child is valu- 
able, no matter what he looks like, what his IO is, and how he behaves; 
and, along with that, a recognition of the fact that the child's behavior 
is very largely caused by a serics of forces operating upon him and within 
him which by their interaction make him do what he does. 

“A first step of the teacher in child study, thercfore, is to learn to ac- 
cept each child as he is—a valuable human being—and to possess. the 
desire to help him toward his best development. Second, since the indi- 
vidual is valued as a human being, he must be respected so that he can 
keep his own respect. Third, a person does not humiliate another per- 
son whom he respects—other means of controlling him are used. Fourth, 
a strong code of ethics is involved in child study in that members of 
the child study group must never communicate any information about 
an individual child to any other person, and, therefore, materials col- 
lected about a child should be written in a bound composition book 


and kept under lock and Key. l l 
Sources of Information. The following sources are useful in obtaining 
information about the individual: 


1. School records. x tn 4 Ms 
2. Interviews with other teachers to obtain objective accounts o 


what happened to the child. 
3. Home visits to understand char 


developmental history. 


acteristics of family and the child’s 
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4. Study of child’s life space—physical and social environment. 

5. Child's own classroom work: list of things he does unusually well 
and of mistakes he made, not grades he made—also creative work, such 
as composition, drawings, paintings, and other accomplishments. 

6. Observation and description of child’s behavior in the form of an 
anecdotal record with notations at least three times weekly. "This rec- 
ord should include date of month, time of day, and a description of the 
situation; what the child does and what other people do also. Teach- 
ers may make a time sampling, selecting a particular day and hour for 
their observation. For example, a description may be written of what the 
particular child is doing Tuesday at nine o'clock and twelve o'clock 
and again on Thursday at ten o'clock and two o'clock. 

Selection of Child. ‘The selection of the most complicated child 
should be avoided since the object of studying child behavior is to find 
causes of good learning as well as causes of failure. Members of the 
child study group should discuss the child whom each has selected in 
order to have a variety in type of child represented in the group study. 
F'or example, the group might include a girl who is very successful and 
a girl having difficulty with learning; a boy who is a fighter and another 
boy who is a day dreamer; a child from one of the best homes and a 
child from one of the more shiftless families. 


Study Begins. Child study groups have found it desirable to begin 
their work by observing the physical development of the child, prepar- 
ing for home visits, and starting to keep an anecdotal record. 

1. Physical Development: Such information as changes in height 
and weight; development of teeth (is he just getting a 12-year-old 
molar); physical defects (has he a chronic cough or defective eyesight) 
eating habits. 

2. Home Visits: Careful planning to make the home visit as useful 
as possiole would include: 


a. Establishing a friendly relation with the parents, for example, by sending a 
note home in advance mentioning interest in visiting them and desire to talk 
about Johnny, but avoiding any indication that the teacher is coming as a 
fault finder. 

b. Reviewing all information on hand about the child. 

c. Keeping in mind the object of the visit which is to find out about the 
economic and social standing of the family and the affectional relations of 
the child to the parents and other members of the family, and also the 
child's developmental history. : 


3. Anecdotal Record: Individuals in the study group usually begin 
with the premise that "behavior is caused," and through group discus- 
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sion, teachers help one another by listing from their collected evidence 
of behavior of the child all possible causes for a particular action of the 
child. The group may suggest and test as many as twenty or thirty 
possible hypotheses to explain the child’s behavior. Each teacher will 
record objective notations about the behavior of the child two or three 
times each week. 

Values Derived from Child Study. Benefits accruing to teachers who 
work with a study group organized to study systematically child behavior 
were summarized as follows: 

1. Each teacher gathers facts about one specific child, but the group 
studies all of these children, so actually as many children are studied 
intensively as the number of teachers in the group. Thus, the teachers 
develop a better understanding of all children. 

2. Understanding the various factors that a child may be up against 
changes the attitude of the teacher. This was illustrated in the group. 
Information was given about one child who came from a broken home 
where both parents were socially ostracized by the community. The 
child was continuously in trouble. The teachers in the group related 
stories that at first made the situation seem hopeless. The anecdotes, 
however, not only described misbehavior but also showed that the child 
had initiative, creative ability and dramatic talent. During the course 
of this discussion, the attitude of the teachers markedly changed from 
the original feeling of dealing with a hopeless and baffling case to one 
of interest and desire to help the child use and develop those qualities 
which the teachers unanimously admired. 

3. Providing changes in the environment which will meet the child’s 
needs is a part of the study. This might include getting community sup- 
port to correct insanitary conditions, and to improve school and play- 
ground equipment. In other words, the objective of the child study 
group is to find out what conditions are harming children, and what is 
needed to change these conditions. Then the study group becomes an 
action group to help make necessary changes. 


TEACHER EDUCATION TOWARD UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN— 


WINTER WORKSHOP 

eld in mid-winter when Dr. Prescott re- 
turned to assist teachers and administrators further in their effort to 
understand children. The program included a special morning meet- 
ing for parents. An afternoon session gave teachers experience in the 
use of the multiple hypothesis technique in objectively analyzing a case 


A second workshop was h 
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study which had been made by one of the teachers and presented to the 
group by him. Some 28 possible causes for certain actions of the child 
were named by the teachers, and an attempt was made to check their 
validity, using information about the child contributed by various mem- 
bers of the group. This discussion demonstrated the danger in mak- 
ing quick judgments regarding causes for a child’s behavior, and the 
need for objective study of a child’s behavior. Again, the workshop 
closed with a general session for the community in the evening. 


FURTHER INTEGRATION OF GUIDANCE 
SERVICES IN HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The high-school teachers had experimented with several methods in 
their attempt to establish responsibility for integrating guidance activi- 
ties in the school program. First, they tried to place responsibility in 
faculty meetings. A staff member was assigned to arrange for case 
conferences as part of a faculty meeting to be scheduled every two 
weeks. But regular staff meetings were not held and case conferences 
failed to materialize. Next, a chairman for the guidance program 
was appointed to arrange for guidance activities in the school. Un- 
der his supervision physical examinations were arranged for the 
eighth-graders for two consecutive years and remedial follow-up work 
was carried through. The autobiography form was also adopted and 
used. Unfortunately, this teacher was called by the armed forces and 
new action was needed. 


Teachers Appraise Guidance Program and Formulate New Goals. 
During the third year, the high-school teachers studied material on the 
evaluation of a guidance program and then examined their own pro- 
gram (16, 17). They listed the guidance services which they felt had 
been established, as follows: (a) homeroom counseling, (b) provision 
of occapational and educational material, (c) concentration on helping 
students with individual adjustment, and (d) student participation in 
planning the school program. 

"They also listed ways in which these services might be improved: (a) 
extending homeroom guidance with emphasis on the individual (b) 
providing more guidance materials, (c) creating more desirable social 
situations, (d) developing deeper interest in the program by school 
staff, students and community, (c) developing a better professional 
attitude of teachers toward their work, and (f) aiding pupils in under- 
standing their rights and privileges. 

In addition, the teachers listed immediate next steps that they would 
take: (a) make the program self-sustaining, (b) appoint a guidance 
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committee, (c) improve testing program, (d) extend participation of 
pupils in school life through the Student Council, and (e) learn more 
about tools for understanding and helping children. 

High-School Guidance Committee Delegated Responsibility. A first 
step after the evaluation process was the appointment of a guidance 
committee to act with the superintendent of the school as the respons- 
ible body for the program, to coordinate guidance activities in the school 
with emphasis on stimulating guidance practices in the homeroom, and 
to explore possibilities for establishing a minimal testing program. 

United States Employment Service Cooperates with Testing Program. 
Carrying forward the plan to establish a minimal testing program and 
at the same time make the program self-sustaining, the state office 
of the U. S. Employment Service was invited to give the senior class 
their General Aptitude Test Battery and their local office gave and 


scored the test battery. 


Career Conference. After teachers had discussed results of the General 


Aptitude Test Battery with each student who had taken it, a program 
was planned to give opportunity to discuss with specialists the varied 
vocational fields which the students wished to explore. “It Pays to Look 
Ahead” was the slogan used in publicizing the career conference 
arranged cooperatively by the Student Council and the senior class in 
consultation with the faculty adviser of the senior class, who is also a 
member of the high-school guidance committee. All the high-school 
students took part in the conference which lasted throughout the day. 
The Student Council president presided, the senior class president gave 
the message of welcome, the superintendent of the school introduced 
visitors and the state supervisor of occupational information and guid- 
ance services gave a brief talk. After the general preliminary session, the 
high-school students attended several group meetings. Special consult- 
ants from industry, business an 


d the professions from nearby met with 
the group. V ocational interests represe 


nted in the groups were: agricul- 
tural, banking, barbering, carpentry, drama, home economics, law, law 
enforcement, library, mechanical, nursing and public health, secretarial, 
small business, teaching, telephone operating, transport trucking, ware- 
housing, music, mechanical engineering, electrical, radio broadcasting. 
sales clerk, retailing and theater projection manager. Other services dis- 
cussed in the groups were those of the beautician, laboratory technician, 
and the armed forces. (See Appendix E, p. 155 Student Outline for 
Note Taking.) The career conference was considere 


d successful and is 
firmly cstablished as an institution in the Green Sea school program. 
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Agricultural Class Assists Home Improvement. Building upon the pro- 
gram of the previous year, emphasis was placed in both the high-school 
and veterans’ classes on improving farm sanitation. Forms to be used 
for pouring concrete in septic tank construction were made in the school 
shop. These forms were available for the use of anyone in the com- 
munity and the teachers of veterans emphasized in their classes the need 
for sanitary disposal systems, particularly as related to the control of 
hookworm infestation. The high-school agricultural teacher feels that 
even though some progress has been made, there is still much to do. 

On-the-farm training for veterans and high-school agricultural class- 
work have made the community diet conscious, and more vegetables 
are being raised and more dairy cows kept to provide the food and 
milk which the One-Day-Diet Survey showed the children needed. 

Orientation Program for New Students Entering the High School. An 
orientation program for prospective new high-school students was ar- 
ranged cooperatively by the guidance committee and the Student 
Council in consultation with the superintendent. Pupils completing 
the seventh grade in the elementary schools of the district were sched- 
uled to come to the high school for an intelligence test late in May 
before the close of school. The occasion would be used for them to get 
acquainted with their new school. Representatives from the Student 
Council were appointed to welcome the new students, conduct them 
to the place of the test, introduce them to the teachers and, after the 
test, show them the buildings and explain the school program. It was 
hoped that this orientation in the spring and further help in the fall 
could accomplish much toward reducing the customary high incidence 
of absentecism among the incoming eighth-grade class, and also prevent 
the usual large number of drop-outs at the end of the year. 

Scheduling Guidance Activities for the Next Year Marks Step For- 
ward. Important in the progress of the Green Sea program was planning 
of guidance activities for the next year before the close of school in 
the third year. Joint planning of the superintendent, the guidance 
committee, the Student Council and the faculty scheduled: (a) an 
orientation program for new students in the fall term, (b) assignment 
of teachers to homerooms so that they could plan during the summer 
for activities related to their group, (c) Student Council participation 
on opening of school term, (d) recreation program, (e) physical ex- 
amination of eighth-graders, (f) aptitude tests and interest inventory 
to be given in mid-October, (g) career conference to be held in March, 
(h) staff meetings and child study groups to meet every two weeks, and 
(i) each teacher to have one uninterrupted hour per week for guidance 
work, 
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Volunteer Child Study Group Formed Among High-School Teach 
After the winter workshop, a volunteer study group of high chool 
teachers was organized. They met every two weeks re m - di 
cuss case studies which each was making, using the multiple io th is 
technique in their study. The supervisor of Sioto uns on 
and guidance services from the State Department of Education : ma 
as consultant to the group at some of their meetings. ni 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS CONTINUE 
CHILD STUDY IN THEIR ASSOCIATION 


The elementary teachers continued their child study in the monthly 
mectings of the Elementary Teachers Association as they had done in 
previous year. They made an effort to organize special child st s 
groups after Dr. Prescott's visit but found limited interest and s pd 
cided that they could reach more teachers through their own ien a 
tion. With assistance from the supervisor of primary Md ate gant 
from the supervisor of guidance from the State Department of Educ. 
tion, they developed and initiated use of a cumulative record form ead 
again arranged with the health committee for a preschool clinic 

The eight monthly meetings of the Elementary Teachers Associati 
for the next school year were planned before the close of l 
include two sessions on guidance by the classroom teacher, two wrth 
on child study techniques, and one meeting devoted to each of th 
following: keeping and using cumulative records, testing, the ds 


program and the recreation program. 


YOUTH ROUND TABLE BECO: 
PE OF ACTIVITIES ENLARGED 


MES STUDENT COUNCIL AND 


sco: 

The young people of the high school wished to be identified with 
the student councils of the state and region. Accordingly, they changed 
the name of their Youth Round Table to Student Council. "They [ie 
formulating a constitution and planning to affiliate with the national 
and state student council organizations. ‘The Student Council con- 
tinued to include representation from each homeroom, as well as from 


each of the elementary-school districts, and to meet with the planning 


council. 

Midcentury White H 
Student Council was invi 
century White House Con 
tion for the conference, the 
problem for the boys and gir 


ouse Conference on Children and Youth, The 
ted to send two representatives to the Mid- 
ference on Children and Youth. In prepara- 
young people decided to attack the major 
ls of the area—irregular attendance. With 
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help from the teachers, they gathered attendance information cach 
month during the 1949-50 school year. They found that of the 180 
school days, the average number of days of attendance by grades were: 
Eighth grade 
Ninth grade 


Tenth grade 151 day 
PINEN rade), cocci eR E 152 days 
Tweli grades ceci soie tees es 157 days 


Because the boys and girls in the eighth and ninth grades averaged a 
loss of approximately two months of school, a special inquiry was made 
among the cighth- and ninth-grade children regarding major causes for 
their absences. It was found that they stayed home to help with farm 
work several days in each month of the school year. The attendance 
records showed that average monthly attendance was from 15 to 18 days. 

Children were most frequently absent in October and. November 
because they helped to dig sweet potatoes. In the spring months, they 
assisted by setting out tobacco plants. The Student Council prepared 
the following recommendations for reducing absenteeism, which they 
presented to the White House Conference: 


1. Shorten school day (8:00-12:co) during busy seasons, and lengthen school 
days (8:00-3:30) during slack seasons, or attend school on Saturday to make 
up for the time lost in the short school days. 

how parents the need of keeping children in school every day by: 

a. More home visits by the teachers 

b. Letters to parents from teachers when children miss a day to show the 
parents they are interested in their children 

c. Having children interest their parents in their schoolwork. 

how children need of not missing a day through: 

a. Panel discussions of teachers and students at assemblies 

b. Student reports to class after being absent 

c. Discussion in homeroom concerning v. 

uggest to parents that they hire help or c 

children are in school. 

5. Help parents learn to conserve 

6. Have more pay for teachers, raise their qualifications, have fewer students 
per teacher, so students may have better teachers with more time to devote 
to them as individuals and to their problems. 

- Make attendance laws stricter, providing pen 
enforce these laws. 


n 
[^7] 


w 
n 


alue of regular attendance, ctc. 
xchange work with neighbors while 


ES 
n 


ime through systematic planning, 


alties for non-cooperation, and 


White House Conference Recommendations Translated into Action. 


‘The young people reported accomplishment related to their White 
House Conference recommendations: 


1. At the close of sweet potato digging in November and until March the school 
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day was lengthened, beginning at 8:30 a.m. and ending at 2:45 p.m. Later, 
when tobacco transplanting season began in the second week of April, school 
hours were shortened from 8:00 a.m. to 1:45 p.m. 

2. A few teachers made home visits to check on drop-outs, with the result that 
some pupils returned to school. 

3. An assembly program presented a panel discussion on school attendance. 


‘A form letter was prepared and sent to parents preceding the first short school 
day, urging them to send their children to school every day. 


This letter was sent at the end of the second week in April when 
tobacco transplanting season had begun: 


Dear Parents, 

"Tobacco setting time is here again! 
problems of school attendance. In a survey made by the 
ooperation with the faculty, it was found that more stu- 
during the times of tobacco setting and potato digging 
The school realizes that the tobacco must be set on time 
and would like to cooperate with you toward getting the work done; but the 
school, too, has its function to perform and that performance suffers unless the 
child is present every day. In addition to the discouragement of being behind 
the rest of the class when a day, or even a single period, is missed, the child who 
is absent continually from school is the one who eventually drops out completely. 
We don't want this to happen to your children. So we ask that you cooperate 
with us, too, in our effort to perform our double task: getting the necessary work 
done and keeping up school attendance. i 

Beginning tomorrow, the school will start at 8 am. and will dismiss at 1:45 
p.m, in order for the children to be home in time to do their share of the work. 
This is cutting school time to the absolute minimum and if the children are to 
benefit from it they must attend every day that they possibly can. Will you 
help us in this by arranging your children’s work so that it can be done after 
school is dismissed each day without your having to keep them out or to come 
for them early? We will appreciate your helping us keep your child in school 


and progressing. 


—And so are the 
Student Council, in c 
dents stay out of school 
than any other scason. 


Signed by: 
Superintendent of High School. and 
President, Student Council 


'l'he Student Council and the teachers pursued further the study of 
attendance records and compared number of absences by cause in the 
current year with the record for the preceding year, and found an in- 
1 es for all causes in cach month up to February. ‘Then 
a concerted effort to reduce absentecism. Reasons 
bsences were explored. Pupils in the ninth- and 
asked their opinion regarding excessive 
Quotations from their replies follow: 


crease in absenc 
the students made 
for the increase in a 
tenth-grade homerooms were 
absences during the current year. 
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The weather has been changeable which made more people sick. 


The weather was bad and pupils who had to walk a piece before getting to 
where they could get the bus didn’t go to school, 


More have been absent this year because they have had to work harder than 
they did last year to make any profit at the fall of the year. The war has had 
a lot to do with it by taking the father out of the home and children have had 


to 


stay home and work. 


Because labor is scarce and we have to stay home and work. 


Some of the older brothers have been drafted in the service, and the younger 
boys have to help work on the farm. 


The children have to stay home and work because the fathers can’t do it all. 


Drafting some boys attending school has made it necessary for those at home to 
work. 


Tt 


takes more money to live now than before because of higher prices. Students 


have to help more because their fathers have to plant more crop. 


I think that we have to stay home more because we have to help clear new ground. 


The Student Council summarized reasons for increased absences due 
to work as follows: 


E 


6. 


- Changeable weather causes children to 


Members of the family have gone to service leaving school children with more 
work to do. 


. Father can't do it all and labor is more scarce. 
. Parents don't care whether the students go to school in some cases so as a 


result they stay home and work. 


- It takes more money to live now and the farmer has to clear more ground 


and plant more crops. 


- Members of family sick more this winter causing school children to stay home 


to help at home. 


Students stay home to work to keep from going to school because they don’t 
like to go to school. 


have to stay home to work when good 
working days come. 


Other Activities. In addition to concentrating on the attendance 
problem, plans for the Student Council program which were carried 
out during the school year included: 


1 


N 


+ w 


. Exploration of possibilities for developing a teen-age canteen. 


. Continuance of the daily recreation period for each pupil 
. Assistance to the superintendent and facul 


(Some com- 


munity resistance was met so further planning needs to be done.) 


. Provision of blackout shades for the auditorium. 


during school hours. 


ty in scheduling extra-curricular 
activities. 


. Provision of nursery attendants and ushers for school programs. 


. Planning with faculty for a career conference, 
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7. Participation in planning council meetings. 

8. Sponsoring a clean-up program for school building and grounds. 

9. Acting on invitation of superintendent in advisory capacity in deciding upon 

disciplinary measures to be taken in particular instances. í 

Cooperation with orientation program for new students. 


Sent representative to Chicago to participate in a White House Conference 
follow-up meeting sponsored by the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth at 
the Convention of the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 


10. 


El. 


COMMUNITY SUPPORT INVALUABLE 


The part of the community in carrying forward the guidance pro- 
ram has been basic. Each new phase of the program has called for 
substantial help from people of the area. 

High-School Plant Extended. The new high-school cafeteria, agri- 
cultural room and the farm-community shop were opened for use during 
the 1950-51 school year. These structures give concrete evidence of a 
community accomplishment resulting from a recommendation made 
at the institute in the spring of 1949. The cafeteria provides a care- 
rm lunch and replaces the canteen which provided 
soft drinks and ice cream for the children's lunch. 
The community-farm shop and its equipment make possible adaptation 
of the school program to the community needs. At almost any hour 
during the day, a group of farmers may be found in the shop repairing 
their farm equipment. 

Consolidation of Elementary Schools. One of the most important 
ommunity which will have far-reaching influence 
on the lives of the children will be the opening of two new consoli- 
dated schools. Plans have been completed to consolidate four elemen- 
tary schools in the eastern part of the district and three in the western 
Land has been purchased and these two new consolidated schools 
y during the next school year. Each of the new schools 
a teacher for each grade. The schools will 
be located on the highway and be more accessible to both children and 
Although school consolidation is making rapid progress 
Carolina, perhaps it was the Green Sca sanitation 

School trustees found that reno- 
d decided to replace them. 


fully planned wa 
only candy bars, 


recent changes in thec 


part. 
will be read 
will have seven grades and 


teachers. 
throughout South 
survey that hastened consolidation. 


vating old schools was expensive an 

1 Strang, Ruth, “Concerted Action For and With Rural Youth.” The Educa- 
tional Record, October 1951. p. 409-22: This article summarizes discussions at 
meetings sponsored by ihe Alliance at the Midcentury White House Conference 
and the follow-up meeting at Chicago. 
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NEGRO SCHOOL COMMUNITY ORGANIZES GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


From the beginning, those who worked with the Green Sea guidance 
program had felt that the program should include all people in the 
arca. At a state health conference of Jeanes teachers? in the beginning 
of the third year of the Green Sea program, the consultant in health 
education of the State Department of Education talked with the Jeanes 
teacher of Horry County about possible ways of launching the program 
in the Negro schools. They concluded that a committee should be 
invited to meet to discuss the subject. 


Preliminary Planning Session Consults State and Local Leaders. A few 
weeks later, in the office of the county superintendent of education, a 
committee including the Jeanes teacher, the county superintendent of 
education, the Green Sea High School superintendent, the principal 
from the Green Sea Elementary School for white children, the Green 
Sea High School agricultural teacher, and the supervisors of health and 
guidance from the State Department of Education met to discuss plans. 
Since the Negro schools of the arca were few in number and since 
the Negroes were accustomed to mecting in a group which included 
a larger arca than that of the Green Sea High School District, it was 
decided to include six schools and communities located in adjacent 
areas. The 12 schools included are listed below with number of teachers 
and enrollment of each: 

Number of 


‘Teachers Enrollment 

Motion Training School ............ 5 142 
Derham ‘Training School . . 5 148 
Carolina (SCHOO). oes one deo 2 50 
Lewis-T School. 2 ue etn e rares 3 78 
Lewis TI ISCHOOl. <a arsa humi 2 44 
Cedars Greek SOhO0] iren oic reese 5 151 
HIB EDU Schoo lhc ccepit tns 3 80 
Crane: Pond? School «5. ick sca esses, 1 da 
Williamson Chapel School .. 1 18 
Martins Chapel School ........ 1 2 
Oak FAM SehOG) JL aos vont espe sks ac 2 B5 
Mit Olive School eue cats ots: 1 34 

PURE Sensis saa ae aie ete 31 851 


* County supervisors of Negro education are known as Jeanes teachers in many 
southern states d 
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The Jeanes teacher agreed to talk with the people of cach school 
and community and invite them to a meeting scheduled late in the 


next month. 

Initiating Organization —Experience of Community Utilized. On the 
afternoon of the meeting day, the library of the Motion Training School 
was filled to capacity with teachers, parents, and others of the communi- ` 
ties. The county superintendent gave the background of the program 
the state supervisor of guidance explained the aims of the program, 
the chairman of the Green Sea planning council described the part 
of that organization and accomplishments to date. The special responsi- 
bilities of the teachers and the need for cooperative community effort 
were emphasized. ^ 

After hearing the people from Green Sea who had given leadership to 
the program, the group decided that they had so many problems they 
would not take time to discuss them that afternoon but would organize 
for action right then. At the next meeting they would evaluate their 
schools and communities and determine ways in which they might 
work on their problems. j 

The Jeanes teacher and the county superintendent of education 
h the group in selecting delegates for their planning council. 
The principal or head teacher of cach school was requested to appoint 
a teacher and suggest a community person to represent the school area. 
However, the importance of having full community participation was 
stressed, so the decision was made to invite everyone in the community 
to attend. Delegates were appo:nted only to assure representations 
from each school community. 

Listing Problems and Allocating Responsibility for Accomplishment. 
The second planning council meeting was held late in January with 

pervisors from the State Department of 


the health and guidance sup 
Education and the Jeanes teacher prcsent to help with defining prob- 
and sclecting activities. Problems 


lems, thinking about resources, 
needing attention were listed: hookworm control, preschool clinic for 
the coming year, rodent control, immunization, whooping cough con- 


trol, nutrition, physical and mental health, environment including 
safety at home and school, water supply, beautification of homes and 
schools, sanitation, and child study classes. 
For immediate action, the group selected six fields for their work: 
1. Child Study. Considering the elements of the Green Sea pro- 
gram as it had been described, the group selected at their initial 
meeting, as a first step for action, the organization of a child study 


worked wit 
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group for teachers, and invited the state supervisor of primary edu- 
cation to work with them on methods for understanding children 
and meeting their needs. 

2. Health Services. A health committee was appointed to work with 
the county nurse on whooping cough control and other problems 
of communicable disease control as well as available health services. 

3. Nutrition. Many children came to school without breakfast and 
did not eat the proper foods even when they were available; 
neither did any of the schools serve luncheons for the children. 
Often children came to school without lunches because they did 
not think food available at home suitable to bring to school. A 
decision was made to use their first child study group to discuss 
organizing school-lunch programs and nutrition-education plan- 
ning for the various grade levels, with emphasis on helping par- 
ents plan lunches for children to bring to school. 

4. Home and School Beautification. This was a program that could 
be undertaken without outside help. They lived in the country, 
were accustomed to planting and could call on the agricultural 
teachers in their schools for help. 

5. Recreation. Cooperative planning for providing playground 
equipment began. The superintendent of the Green Sea High 
School District invited them to use the Green Sea High School's 
new shop to build or repair equipment. A member of the group 
offered a tree from her land for lumber. The teacher of veterans 
offered the services of the men in his class to help build equip- 
ment. They were also interested in school and community 
recreation. j 


6. Organization. In order to carry out the work outlined, officers 
for the planning council were elected 


and committees appointed 
and delegated responsibilities. 


Plans Grow into Action. Those problems which seemed important 
to the well-being of the children had precedence in plans for action. 

1. Nutrition Education: The first child stud 
centrated on planning for nutrition education. 
had arranged for a nutrition educational cons 
Board of Health and the guidance and health supervisors to be on hand. 
In addition to the teachers, some parents came because of their interest 
even though they had not been specially notified. The group discussed 
planting school and home gardens, low cost foods, how to plan simple 
school lunches, how to obtain and use powdered milk, and nutrition 
literature suitable at the different grade levels. 


y group meeting con- 
The planning council 
ultant from the State 
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2. Preschool Clinic: The next child study group mecting discussed 
services available for a preschool clinic and made plans for holding the 
clinic as soon as services of a doctor could be arranged for, and before 
the tobacco planting season would be at its height. Seventy-three 
children, accompanied by parents, attended the clinic. The chil- 
dren were given physical examinations by the doctor, immunizations, 
and hookworm tests. Nurses and others of the official and voluntary 
health agencies worked with teachers and people of the community in 
making the clinic visit worthwhile and pleasant for the children and 
their parents. Refreshments were served as the children and their parents 
left the last “station” on their list, where a nurse explained to the par- 
ents the findings listed on the health record and suggested follow-up 
measures. At a later meeting of the planning council a health committee 
was appointed to work with parents and county and state health per- 
sonnel to get all possible corrections of defects made before the begin- 
ning of school in September. The county superintendent of education 
assured the council that the Medical Association would assist the health 
agencies with treatment when necessary. 

. Recreation: A later child study group meeting studied recreation as 
o the development of the whole child. Indoor and outdoor 
ed for creating a cheerful attitude toward winning 
Community play was stressed as a means of extra 
activity and better cooperative work and the group played games suitable 
for different age groups and enjoyed the meeting immensely. 

Planning Council Checks on Results and Plans for Future Work. 
The planning council meets regularly cach month and rotates its 
meeting place among the different schools, thus giving impetus to action 
that might not otherwise be accomplished as quickly. For example, 
when the Cedar Creek School community knew that the council would 
meet in their school, they demonstrated what could be done in a 
short time in beautifying the building and grounds. They planted 
shrubbery; the home economics class planted a school garden and made 
a hot bed for tomato plants in window boxes. The interior of the 
building was also made attractive in many Ways. 

But an important step in the Negro community program 1s that the 
committee chairman for each activity reports progress and problems at 
each planning council meeting, and, based on discussion, next steps 
are planned. Plans for the coming school year include continuing the 
child study meeting of teachers; studying counseling methods, with 
emphasis on areas in which a teacher in a small rural school may be 


related t 
games were discuss 


and losing games. 
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helpful to pupils; organizing guidance committees and establishing 
their duties; surveying job opportunities for school leavers; and studying 
possible curriculum improvement. 


Tremendous effort is involved in carrying forward a project such as 
that in the Green Sea High School District. Especially is this true 
after the initial enthusiasm has passed. It is then that a program may 
die, or just "limp along.” The strength of local leadership and the im- 
portance attached to activities necessary for its survival are tested. 
Invaluable to the Green Sea program have been the repeated visits of 
the consultants from the State Departments of Education and Health, 
the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, the Child Study Institute, 
and the attendance of local people at the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, state student council conferences, 
the Convention of the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions, and the Rural Youth Guidance Institute in Washington. 

But roots do not grow deep from stimulus alone. It is the hard work 
of the local people—the teachers, pupils, and community—that counts 
as they carry out ideas developed during visits of the various consult- 
ants to Green Sea and during visits of local people to professional 
meetings away from home and in the course of their own work. Bene- 
fits influencing the lives of the Green Sea children will only be realized 
as the teachers, the children, the young people, and the community act 
to improve the quality of the program in all sections of the school dis- 
trict. Initial spadework has been done, but only careful, constant 
nurture of the program by local people will achieve desired goals. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


PROGRESS TOWARD OBJECTIVES 


nt council members show new 
ell them about the school day 


In the orientation program two stude 


students the high-school building and t 


The teacher is a key person in the school guidance 
program. No one else except the parent has so many 
hours of contact with children in their most impres- 
sionable years. No one else has so many potential 
opportunities for guidance through the personal relation 
—so many chances to provide suitable experiences and 
guide children in learning from these experiences. 


RUTH STRANG 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


PROGRESS TOWARD OBJECTIVES 


A review of important accomplishment, 
, and difficult problems persisting may 
barking on a project similar to that 
a High School District. 


Why has this story been told? 
successful procedures employed 
be useful to other communities em 
undertaken by the people of the Green Se 


ACHIEVEMENT RELATED TO GOALS 

During the three years of working together, achievement was re- 
flected in changing community attitudes, development of local initiative 
and leadership, improved environmental conditions and new services. 
A many-angled attack had been made toward the single goal: How can 
we, the people of Green Sca, assure cach child the opportunity to realize 
his potentialities as a healthy, happy, competent citizen? Activities un- 
dertaken were those selected as important by teachers, pupils and others 
of the community in order to progress toward the objective. 

The first year of the program was spent in studying problems which 
seemed to handicap the best development of the individual boy and 
girl, collecting information on those problems, and planning and carry- 
ing through remedial action. Also, emphasis was placed on creating 
interest among thc people to view each child and young person of the 
aluable human. being, and to offer experiences, te- 
lationships, and conditions which permit the individual himself to steer 
his own course toward his unique possibilities. The climax of work for 


the first year was the Youth Guidance Institute. 


Preliminary planning for the institute provided 
ight small discussion groups composed of persons 


to be formulated in cig n 
who would be responsible for carrying through action. Members of 
these groups had been instructed to limit their recommendations to five 
practical objectives. This forethought was to aid the institute in produc- 
ing a simple and useful framework for action. During the following two 


community as a Vi 


for recommendations 
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years, action was taken on most of the recommendations, although 
some received more systematic attention than others. Certain objectives 
were recommended by several groups, and these for the most part 
formed the nucleus of the program. A summary of such recommenda- 
tions follows: i 


1. Effort should be made to understand the individual and provide 
opportunity for him to achieve his potentialities. 


2. Inservice education should be planned to aid teachers in the use 
of guidance technics and practices. 

3. Health services should be established to improve the well-being of 
the individual and to change environmental conditions handicapping 
child growth and development. 


4. Organization should be achieved for democratic participation in 
carrying out the program by the different groups involved, through a 
community planning council, teacher study groups, and pupil councils 
and committees. 


In the preceding chapters are given detailed descriptions of the in- 
stitute, workshops, and child study groups. Such programs represent or- 
ganized effort to assist teachers in understanding the individual and in 
giving pupils effective guidance. In discussing the results of the project, 
the high-school teachers at the close of the third year mentioned their 
change in attitude toward pupils as the most important outcome of the 
project. Progress of the program was shown in the words of a teacher 
who had come to the school system during the third year of the 
project: 

Actions on the part of the child that I formerly regarded as perverse, and treated 


accordingly, I now examine from the standpoint of possible causes; and naturally 
such an approach could not help but make me more sympathetic toward the child. 


Another teacher mentioned the value of the child study group: 


In our child study groups, pertinent facts about some of our students are brought 

out, and consequently, we teachers deal differently with problems that come up in 

our classes regarding these students. 

The above quotations and those from the teachers included in Chap- 
ter Eight, and from the students in Chapter T'en, give xamples of how 
this change in attitude of the school staff is gradually resulting in the 
school program being geared to meet individual needs. Since the teachers’ 
attitudes and understanding of children and youth underlie all guidance 
services, a first step in preparing teachers for their guidance responsibili- 
tics had been taken. 
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Acceptance of this point of view, however, was not uniform : 
all teachers. The systematically organized child study grou : ipee 
work of the guidance committee in the high school bid vide inf 
among that group. Progress in each of the elementary schools a a od 
on their leadership ‘and the interest of the individual esi i 
The physical environment of the school and the comunity d 
matters connected with health and nutrition services, have been , Ss 
considerable attention in this story. This aspect of the esa iem 
important for three reasons: First, because improvement in the d) 
environment and the provision of health and nutrition services were 
essential to the well-being of the individual child and young person 
Second, because these activities provided a place for community and 
school staff to begin work on conditions needing improvement which 
could readily be seen, understood sand acted upon. Third, and most 
ant, these were the activities with which the people chose to 
k. Basic improvements were made in all school buildings 
a health and nutrition program were developed 


import: 
start their wor 
and some aspects of 


in each school area. 
Organization of such groups as the planning council, teacher study 


groups, the Elementary Teachers Association, high-school guidance com- 
mittee, and the Student Council was of basic importance in this project. 
Meetings of these groups provided the practice ground for employing 
democratic procedures for learning the importance of meeting regularly, 
systematically planning activities, evaluating accomplishment, and 
scheduling next steps. Again, it should be emphasized that benefit de- 
rived from the group meetings toward establishing the use of guidance 
techniques depended upon available Icadership and the readiness of 
teachers in each of the school areas to act upon recommendations made. 
Progress of the program differed from school to school. 


SUCCESSFUL PROCEDURES 
In a program encompassing the varied activities constituting the Green 
Sca guidance project. selection of the most effective procedures is dif- 
ficult. However, certain features stand out because of their accomplish- 
ment and far-reaching influence. 


Consultation Service of State Department of Education Staff. Con- 
t of Education had a vital role in the 


sultants from the State Departmen 

development of this program. They inspired and stimulated the people, 
suggested resources which were available but unknown to the com- 
munity, and assisted in problems of organization, planning and 


cvaluation. 
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On the other hand, the project had significant value to staff con- 
sultants. For example, one staff member reflected: 


Problems brought out for scrutiny during development of the Green Sea project 
were challenging; we increased our effort; also, cordial working relationships es- 
tablished among personnel of the State Department of Education who participated 
in the Green Sea program were carried over into other projects. 


Technics used in the Green Sea demonstration have been made known 
throughout the state. Many copies of the recommendations from the 
Youth Guidance Institute were mimeographed and widely distributed by 
the state office. Likewise, forms developed and used in Green Sea have 
been employed to help other communities. Magazine articles describing 
the project have received nation-wide attention. 

The Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth has found in its work over 
the years that consultants who are fortunate enough to work with a 
project as vital as that of Green Sea are grateful for a valuable and en- 
riching experience. This is particularly true of the consultant who has 
learned the "golden lesson" of sitting down with the people and listen- 
ing to them think through their problems, speaking himself only when 
called upon for advice. Preparatory to a group meeting, a consultant 
may be of considerable assistance to a community leader during conver- 
sation, as he listens and helps the local person to develop his own best 
ideas. People of a community who have not previously worked to- 
gether need assistance with problems of organization for allocating re- 
sponsibility, checking on accomplishment, preparing reports, using re- 
sources and planning next steps. Experience in assisting with the develop- 
ment of leadership has shown that this type of help can be given more 
effectively to individuals outside, rather than within, the community 
meeting. ‘The face-to-face informal and friendly conversation with local 
leaders, and help given at that time, have been an important part of 
the consultant service from the State Department of Education staff 
members who have worked consistently with the Green Sea people. 


Various Types of Group Meetings Sponsored. Each type of meeting 
described in this study has had a special value. The Youth Guidance 
Institute dramatized problems influencing the lives of children and out- 
lined a comprehensive program for the community to use in solving these 
problems. The institute enhanced the importance of the project in the 
eyes of the people. The workshops stimulated follow-through on recom- 
mendations from the institute and kept the program vital. But it was in 
the regularly scheduled meetings of the child study groups, the guidance 
committee, the Elementary Teachers Association, the Student Council 
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and the planning council, that the real work was accomplished. It was 
in such a meeting, for example, unaided by visiting consultants, that 
the Green Sea high-school teachers studied and discussed materials on 
evaluation of the guidance program and concluded to appoint a guidance 
committee which would be responsible for development and coordina- 
tion of their program. Likewise, the elementary teachers in a similar 
meeting discussed the type of inservice education which they needed and 
mapped in detail their association’s program for the next year. 

Youth Participation. Appropriate participation of boys and girls of 
all ages was wanted from the beginning of the Green Sea project—not 
only because of the contribution which they could make to school and 
community planning for activities influencing their lives, but because of 
the individual and social developmental value of their sharing demo- 
cratically in this work. Adults are not accustomed to calling upon youth 
to work with them on school and community matters, as was empha- 
sized by the youth participants at the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. The adults of Green Sea were not an 
exception in this neglect, but recognized the advantage of including 
young people in planning sessions, as indicated by many of the recom- 
mendations from the institute. Boys and girls were included on the 
planning council, and on planning and action committees for their 
classroom and school. However, another aspect of youth participation 
was that boys and girls did not always assume responsibility allocated to 
them, and adults learned the extent to which young people needed 
ance in carrying their work to a successful conclusion. 

Published Reports. People like to see their progress recorded. The 
people of Green Sea assisted in preparation of materials for articles 
about their program and of information for this book. The groups of 
teachers, young people and members of the community who sat down 
together to read and criticize the manuscript for this book gained a 
clearer idea of their objectives and of the viewpoint and problems of 
the boys and girls. It was an evaluation process for them. 

Effective Organization. Certain tasks in the Green Sea program have 
been exceptionally well organized and achieved important results, while 
others have been less successful. The Youth Guidance Institute vs 
skillfully organized. Essentials in planning the institute included care ul 
thinking through and listing of tasks to be done and appointing = 
sponsible committees with duties clearly defined. The a cat fea - 
tee, for example, included an adult and a young person from each xi t F 
clementary-school arcas, and consultants from the state departments o 


guid 
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health and education and the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth. 
Each member had a particular assignment. Other committecs were on 
registration, hospitality, records, arrangements, exhibits, music, recrea- 
tion, publicity and meals. A few days before the institute, a special plan- 
ning council meeting was held to check on preparations. Each commit- 
tee functioned effectively and all was in readiness for the opening of the 
institute. This was a large undertaking, thoughtfully planned, with many 
persons assuming responsibility for specific duties. The community had 
considerable help from consultants in planning, but not in carrying out 
the work. 

Comparable organization for carrying out the recommendations from 
the institute was not achieved. Action was left to the groups concerned 
and they reported progress to the planning council. Although most of 
the recommendations received some attention, follow-up might have 
been more effective if there had been further overall planning and su- 
pervision of accomplishment. 


PROBLEMS POINTED UP 


Many factors determine the rate of progress which a community may 


make in organizing a program such as that in Green Sea. A discussion of 
persisting problems follows: 


Transiency of School Personnel. The excessive turnover in school per- 
sonnel responsible for the Green Sca project—at the state and local 
levels—emphasizes the difficulty of developing this program in a rural 
community which has no supervisory staff in the county office or within 
the school district. More than onc-third of the teachers of the Green Sea 
High School District were new to the system at the beginning of the 
Program in its third year. In the high school, nearly half of the teachers 
were new to the area and several were teaching for the first time. Only 
one higi-school teacher remained of the original group which initiated 
the program. The superintendent of the district took office the autumn 
after the program was under way. At the state level, both the supervisors 
for occupational information and guidance services and for health edu- 
cation, who were instrumental in launching the program, had resigned 
and new staff members were assigned responsibility for the project. ‘The 
supervisor, who had worked with intermediate grade teachers in the be- 
ginning, also had left the state department before the third year and was 
not replaced. ‘Transiency of school personnel is a serious problem which 
needs attention in order to make the profession more attractive and 
rewarding. 


t school is important in develobment of the boy and 
i y ana 


Recreation period a 
girl from the isolated farm home 
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Quality of School Leadership. The necessity for strong and effective 
leadership among school administrators and supervisors is accentuated 
by the transient character of rural-school personnel. The value of a pro- 
gram such as that developing in the Green Sea community has wide ac- 
ceptance, but it cannot become effectively established unless the school 
is organized for it. School administrators need not only to understand 
guidance principles, but to practice them through democratic pro- 
cedures in planning the school program, which includes participation of 
teachers, pupils, parents, and the community. They need to schedule 
systematically and plan constructively for teacher education services, 
staff meetings, student council and other pupil activities, and to provide 
in the school program for homeroom and other opportunities for group 
and individual guidance, for an adequate testing program, health serv- 
ices, and a curriculum adapted to the individual. This type of program 
calls for provision on the state, regional, county and local levels for school 
administrator inservice education that will give school leaders experience 
related to their particular situation, in providing effectively for the guid- 
ance program. 


Teacher Education. Many of the extension education classes, summer 
school and undergraduate teacher training courses throughout the na- 
tion still emphasize “teaching subjects,” with the result that school ad- 
ministrators and teachers quite generally operate from the framework of 
teaching subjects unrelated to the needs of the individual boy and girl. 
Subject matter is important but only as it aids the individual in under- 
standing himself in relation to the world in which he lives, and provides 
him with experiences necessary for him to develop his potentialities for 
satisfying and useful living. For that reason, the emphasis in teacher, 
administrator, and supervisor education needs to be redirected so that 
important consideration will be given to preparation of rural-school 
people for their guidance responsibilities. Particularly is this type of in- 
service education essential in the present national emergency when school 
personnel is increasingly attracted from rural areas and schools are fre- 
quently staffed by teachers with substandard qualifications. 

Extensive study by the Commission on ‘Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education indicates the greater effectiveness of 
teacher education which gives the teacher opportunity to study and to 
plan for meeting the needs of a real child with whom she is working, 
as compared with the general education course of the more usual col- 
lege classroom. Further, experience and research in the Institute of Child 
Study has led Dr. Daniel Prescott, director of the Institute, to state that 
it is possible for teachers now in rural communities to learn, in the course 
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of three or four years of inservice effort in child study groups, to do ef 
fective guidance work. He claims that about one-fifth of these teachers 
can become highly competent; two-fifths can learn to do effective guid- 
ance; another fifth can overcome certain not insurmountable personal 
hindrances to effective guidance. The remaining fifth may never learn, 
because they are so poorly motivated professionally.' The implications 
are that institutions of higher learning can perform a valuable service 
by extending consultant service in guidance to reach teacher study 
groups in rural arcas. j 

Child Labor in Agriculture. The original incentive of the State De- 
partment of Education to develop a pilot guidance program stemmed 
from their interest in the school attendance problems of boys and girls 
in rural areas. Further, poor school attendance was listed first by the 
people of Green Sea as they analyzed problems hindering their young 
people. Subsequent studies showed the extent of the problem. The chil- 
dren themselves vividly described the hindrance of having to stay out of 
school to do farm work during the busy seasons. 

The use of children during school hours for work on farms is not con- 
fned to a few communities such as Green Sea. It is a serious national 
problem. The Census Burcau made a sample study of employment of 
children 10 through 13 years of age in October 1950, a time when pre- 


sumably these children should be in school. The findings were reveal- 


ing. The Bureau estimated that about 152,000 children of this age group 


were paid workers in agriculture, of whom 40,000 were not enrolled in 
school; 295,000 were unpaid family workers and 42,000 were not en- 
rolled in school. These jobs on the whole were important, as approxi- 
mately one-third of the paid workers and two-fifths of the family unpaid 
workers reported employment of 35 or more hours per week These 
estimates assume added significance when viewed in relation to the high 
proportion of Sclective Service registrants rejected as unable to pass the 
required tests of mental development in some of those states in which 
agriculture is the chief industry. The responsibility for what is happening 
to children whose work in the ficlds interferes with their schooling rests 


with all—the local community. the state and the nation. l 
Child labor in agriculture today has not yet received the public atten- 


ee 
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tion given at the turn of the century to employment of children in the 
manufacturing industries. Similar problems are involved that require 
careful study and planning plus intelligent cooperative action. Experience 
has shown that when the community believes deeply enough in the im- 
portance of all children attending school regularly and sharing in other 
opportunities necessary for their best growth and development, school- 
ing and other services will be provided. A guidance program can have 
important influence in developing the social values of the people so: 
that adequate schools and other services will be available and school at- 
tendance regulations will be enforced. 


Democratic Methods Take Root Slowly. People assuming leadership 
in launching a program similar to that described in this book need to be 
patient and resourceful. Each community must begin with the physical 
environment and the quality of guidance services Which exist and build 
from there. The length of time required to make each adv: 
on the stage of readiness for change which th 
the importance which they attach to the i 
people is invaluable as demonstrate 
Sca project. Community educ 
use of democratic procedures a 
progress. 


ance depends 
€ people have reached and 
inovation. Support of the 
d in the progress made in the Green 
ation, leadership development, and the 
re all time-consuming but essential to real 


CREATING THE GOOD COMMUNITY FOR 
ALL RURAL CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Almost half the children of the Un 


munities, and attend schools similar in character to those of the Green 
Sca area. Although guidance services have been rapidly expanding during 
the past decade, a large proportion of rural children still grow up without 
careful guidance. This lack of adequate preparation for effective livin 
is unnecessary. The people of any community c 
seck consultant services 


ited States are reared in rural com- 


g 
5 
an study their situation, 
and other resources available from state and na- 
tional youth-serving agencies, and plan constructively for the good com- 
munity to grow better children and young pcople. Prompt action is neccs- 
sary. Children grow up quickly. 
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Administration and Organization of Guidance Programs 


1. STRANG, RUTH, and 
HATCHER, O. LATHAM: 


2. STRANG, RUTH: 


Child Development and Guidance in Rural Schools 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. ` 
The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work, Third 
Revision. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1946. 


Technics for Understanding the Individual 


3. PRESCOTT, DANIEL A.: 
4. STRANG, RUTH: 
5. STRANG, RUTH: 
6. WEBER, JULIA: 


7. SCIENCE RESEARCH 


ASSOCIATES: 


Counseling 


S. FORRESTER, GERTRUDE: 


9. ROGERS, CARL: 

10. STRANG, RUTH: 

11. WILLIAMSON, E. G.: 
Group Activities 
12. FEDER, RUTH: 


13. JENNINGS, HELEN: 


Helping Teachers Understand Children. Washington 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1945. 
Reporting to Parents. New York: Burcau of Publication, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 

Every Teacher's Records. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Revised 1947. 

My Country School Diary. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. 

Better Living Booklets. Science Research Associates, 


Inc, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Occupational Pamphlets. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1948. 

Counseling and Psychotherapy. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1947- 

Educational Guidance: Its Principles and Practice. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1945. 


Counseling Adolescents. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


Co., 1950. 


Guiding Homeroom and Club Activities. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 

Sociometry in Group Relations. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1948. 
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OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS: 


. SCIENCE RESEARCH 


ASSOCIATES: 


Evaluation 


SELECTED REFERENCES 


. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION The Student Council in the Secondary School: A Hand- 


book for Student Councils and their sponsors. National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Life Adjustment and Better Living Booklets. Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


16. Misc. 3317, Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Programs in Secondary Schools, 
Form B—A Committee Report to Eighth National Conference of State Super- 
visors of Guidance Services and Counselor Trainers, Edited by Arthur L. Benson, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, Washington, D.C., 1949. 


. HARDEN, EDGAR L.: 


Teaching Reading 


18. 


19. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILD- 


HOOD EDUCATION: 


BETTS, A. E.: 


GRAY, W. S.: 


21. MCKEE, PAUL GORDON: 


» NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 


THE STUDY OF EDUCA- 
TION: 


. RUSSELL, DAVIS: 
. WITTY, PAUL: 


How To Organize Your Guidance Program. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1950. 


This Is Reading. Washington, D. C.: Association for 
Childhood Education, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., 
1948. 

Foundations of Reading Instruction. Atlanta: American 
Book Co., 1946. 


On Their Own in Reading. Atlanta: Scott, Foresman 
Co., 1948. 


Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School. Atlanta: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 

Reading in the Elementary School, Forty-Eighth Year- 
book. Part II. National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. 
Children Learn To Read. Atlanta: Ginn and Co., 1949. 


Reading in Modern Education. Atlanta: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1949. 


APPENDIX B 


Form for Community Youth Survey 


Green Sea High School community survey of children and youth— 
Horry County, South Carolina 


Maniecof School: Diskit savas np se Rare ern tere a Nm 


Name of person obtaining information 
f the survey is to obtain information about 
High School District, to help the commu- 
ther to improve opportunity for 


PURPOSE OF SURVEY: The purpose © 
boys and girls of the Green Sea 
nity, the school, and the home, plan toge 
children and youth. 

WHO WILL BE INCLUDED IN THE SURVEY: Every family in the school 
district will be visited and the following questions asked about members 
of the family between 6 and 18 years of age, Or other boys and girls 
living with the family. x 

g in the house between the ages of 6 and 18 years? 


1. Is there a young person livin; 
each person between ages 6 and 18) 


(use separate sheet for 


If so, 
OE NURSE CIEN eaa QUPD Boy Girl Age: ..-----+ 
(Last) (First) (circle) 
Date of 

Addressiacasso t eee Birth: Yr....-- Month. .... Day. oos 
School now, attending, Paus O a oe YS 
Name and Address of 

Parent or unen Gee E TU UT 
Occupation of 

Parent or Quid cen Hoos c aU UE eon as 

Father Mother.....--+-+++ 


Place of birth: Child:...--+-+: 


Type of disability i Blind Deaf Dumb Cripple Mental Other: 


te classification) = vette 


betwee 


2. If there is a boy or girl 
tions should be ask 


year, the following ques 
Age last attended school 


a. 
b. Grade in which last enrolle 
c. Is he or she living at home? Yes No (Circe appropriate answer) 
d. If not at home, where is he or she? 
Gily- eene Ete County «tá Stile ccn ont 
c. Is he or she employed? : Yes No Looking for work: Yes No 
Unemployed: Yes No 
£. If employed, in what kind of business docs he or she work? ... e 


Just what does he or she do? 


150 s COMMUNITY YOUTH SURVEY 


g- Reasons for leaving school: Check any of the following reasons that may apply 
and underline the one that seems most important: 
(3) Graduated onm heh Soo soa eaa Sohne ae sce a 
(2) Needed to work to help support self or family . ; 
(3). Justcwanted: ai job’ recorta en tete evt 
(4) Dissatisfied with school ............ Why? as 
Dey Back oh table clothie Dicens ceu het px poca rcs esae DEI 
(6) Illness caused irregular attendance and dropped behind class 
IE: 50, niabtire s 66M Dess veo sees A o aco seen aero 
(7) Family changed residence too often to keep up in school .... 
(8) Transportation to school too difficult 
(9) Other (specify) 


NOTES: (The family should be encouraged to give their views on community and 
school needs in relation to improving opportunity for young people) 
Use reverse side for notes if necessary. 


APPENDIX C 


Form for Autobiography * 
My Autobiography 


I. First Facts about Myself: 


My name is: last name... 
Eesti RAP ah My address is 


on the. .... eee day of 


middle name......... eee first name 
I was born in the year. ..... 


II. My Family: 

My father's name be Masa REP Btn years old. My father’s name was 

He was.....- years ago. He was born 
years. He completed....-. grades in the 


Maaka sone 


ther’s maiden name was 


member. My mo 
years old. She was born in 


She died. .... years ago. She was... E 
before I was born. She completed. . . . . 
years in col. 


years in high school; .... 
ion before her marriage was 


and she also lived in or near 


grades in the elementary school; ..-++- 
Her occupat 


lege; .. ens years in... 
Since marriage, besides the usual homemaking, she has also done... 
She attends the... 0508 .church of which she is (is not) a member. 
I have brothers and .. ....sisters, I am giving these facts about 
those who have left school: name. ---:---" >" age... , grade reached..... .. 

n, or country . married? 


, living in city, tow! 
chool or college; name of school... n 


These hav 


Occupation... «sony 
These are now in s 


III. Our Home: 

We own (do not own) the home m w hich we live. We own (rent) «m 

acres of land. The chief crops on our fati ates cen eene a need We have 

fao car(s), «+++: .truck(s), ---++ .head of stock. I am allowed to drive the 

Aer I live a distance of..----- +--+ „from school and reach WU Dy. saxea 80 

Our home is of brick; frame, painted; frame, unpainted; logs. It is heated by 
We have running water. We get water 


and lighted by... -- 
from a... erent We have... rooms. These include a (no) living- 
: Breathitt County in the Southern Appalachians," by Wilbur I. Gooch and 
Franklin J. Keller, Occupations. Vol. XIV, No. 9 (June 1936), Sec. Two, p. 
"This autobiography form was developed by the Alliance for Guidance 
for use in the schools of Breathitt County, Kentucky in 1935- 


1024-25. 
of Rural Youth 
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room, a (no) bathroom, and ......... bedrooms. I sleep alone, or with......... 
We have the following conveniences in our home: washing, ironing, sewing ma- 
chines; outside help in cleaning, cooking, washing, ironing, nursing (underscore). 
We have about. ....... books in our home. We take these magazines and papers: 
We have these musical 
Home duties: 


instruments in our home: x 

My regular duties each day or week 
My occasional duties are 
IV. My Education Thus Far and Plans for More: 


Ip CON years old when I started to school. I attended (did not attend) 
kindergarten. I began in the.......... grade and I have repeated the........... 
grades and skipped the.......... grades. I have attended the following schools. 


(Give name and location of schools. If doubtful give what you think, with question 
ALLER VETENILON TE). sede eeepc tide A Unas cres sehe Se GU SEAT D IEEE E UE 


NS Tias: teachers. I attended.......... months. I finished ............ 
The grades were. ... . Asa rule I spend:,.-c 2000.0 hours at home studying 
my lessons. I should like to stay in school through the.......... grade, and then 
take. 3yCarS f on euis - I am planning to stay in school through 
PhS ei rss grade, and then take......... MESES d a toate teehee eae dps tin eae mate 
My parents would like me to stay in school through the.......... grade, and then 
take tesco YOALS IN cicero dfi que stampede Atte qu UR id I have carned money in 
theseswayss ind (OP works soassa tendi i extre ECT UAI s I earned 
DOU Bs, Zac fast dst eet St aethie-datecar flus agen aoctor PR o a DS 


V. What I Like—My Interests: 


When I have time of my own these are the things I like to do: 


I like best these kinds of readings: 
The studies I like best are these: 
VI. My Future Occupation—Occupational Preferences: 

The occupations in which I am somewhat interested for myself are: first choice 


Stadia S Vido » Second CHOE uir ron renar ETA GUN eaea alanen 
The education needed for each choice (report for each choice) takes 
high-school years, ......... college years, ......... business or professional train- 


ing years. My father would like me to be a 
would like me to be a 


VII. Group Contacts: 
I have belonged to or do belong to these clubs, teams, or socicties: name of club 


My mother 


afe Neder toed AAR EDU mate RE ENN , years........, number in BtOUp.« gs aut 
OIRCeS Held ass sods a eas deed E i can ag centem dde o church of the 
Yo ahaa Rea DUET er ROS denomination regularly (irregularly) every.......... 
and Sunday school regularly (irregularly) every .............. Tam (am not) a 
member. Our church is........ miles from home. I do (do not) belong to the 


young people's society of the church. I attend it regularly (irregularly). I take 
part in it by..... - When I finish school, I should like to live 
in the country (a town) (a city) because 


APPENDIX D 


Planning for the Preschool Clinic 


(Prepared for the Green Sea Project by Division of Instruction, South 
Carolina State Department of Education) 


take advantage of the health services offered at the 
hho will enter school for the first time in September. 
esentatives can work together in planning and 
hose eligible for the clinic, of helping children 
setting up equipment for the clinic, and of 
hly and efficiently. As much as possible, 
de to feel that they have had a pleasant 


It is important that parents 
preschool clinic for children w 
School, health, and community repr 
carrying out the duties of notifying t 
and parents to get to the clinic, of 
carrying out the work of the clinic smoot! 
children who attend the clinic should be ma 


experience. 

A building with several rooms is desirable for the clinic. Small schools should 

group themselves together in setting up à clinic at a central location where children 
hool clinic for the area. A parent should 


of these schools can meet for one pre-sc 
be present with the child for the clinic when possible. 


Procedure at the Clinic: 

Station 1. Waiting room. The parent and child are welcomed to the clinic. Seats 
should be provided, as some will probably have to wait. 

Station 2. Registration blank is filled out. A supply of pencils and registration blanks 
ded for this station. 


should be provided ahead of time. ‘Two persons are nee 
Station 3. The child is weighed and measured. "Two persons are needed at this 


station. A pair of scales, à measuring tape, and a foot rule should be provided. 
Station 4. Eyes are checked with a Snellen E chart. Two persons are needed at 


this station. 
Station 5. 

Heavy bath 
Station 6. The parent ar 
sary, with a table covered 


One person is needed to help. 
led to place around the shoulders of children. 
nd child go in to sce the doctor. À quiet room is neces- 
with a blanket and a sheet. A wastebasket should be 
provided, and hand-washing facilities are necessary. One person, preferably a nurse, 
will be needed to fill in the record of the doctor's findings. 


‘The child returns to Station 5 to dress. 
Immunizations ar 


Children are undressed to the waist. 


towels should be provid 


ommended by the doctor. 


e given as rect 
ant in nutrition, if one is 


Station 7. 
Station 8. The mother and child talk with a consult: 
available. 
Station 9. As the child goes from one station to another, the recommended correc- 
d on his registration sheet. A nurse Or other designated 
examination as recorded on the 


tions of defects are notet S 
person explains to the parent the findings of the 


health record. 
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Station 10. The first-grade teacher or other designated person discusses with the 
parent getting the child ready for school. 

Station 11. Some form of entertainment may be planned for the children. This 
may take the form of small favors, simple refreshments, or a health movie. 


Follow-up: s 

The county nurses, teachers, and committees of parents help during the sum- 
mer in getting defects corrected. 

In September, teachers should review the preschool records of children entering 
school and should continue follow-up measures for correction of defects. In many 


instances also, the teachers can use the information on the health record as a guide 
in planning the health program for their pupils. 


Occupational Group: ...«s 6n 


Position of Firm or Title: 


È 


II. 


HI. 


IV. 


APPENDIX E 


Student Outline for Note-Taking at Career Conference 


Name of Speaker 


What is the nature of the vocation? 
Duties 

Advantages . 

Disadvantages . - 

Present Outlook 


What qualifications should the individual have? 


Mental ability 


Personality ....- , 
Talents and special abilities . 


height, or physical requ 


irements csse 00" 


Age, 


uld one expect? 
E 


What compensation or earnings CO 


Pay scale 
Opportunity for advancement .. 


jobs ...+-- 
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V. How could one “break into the field”? 
Where! £6 apBly. 12. o ou esa imana 
Where to obtain further information .. 


Use this space for other remarks: 


